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CHAPTER VII. THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 

Captain Diamonp had seen the whole breadth 
and depth of the situation ina second. Perhaps 
he blushed a little. 

“You mustn’t go in!” he said, firmly, and 
falling back to the door. “ Youare not wanted 
here. Take my advice, and go home quietly.” 

“But I shall go in,” said Ross, furiously. 
“Do you think I'll put up with this? What 
fine trash you tell, you hoary old deceiver, with 
your cursed lying stories! Here, let me in, if 
they have begun !—here, only let me see that 
whining Tillotson! Let me by, I say, you cursed 
old canting soft-voiced fellow, that I was a fool 
to listen to !” 

The captain’s face grew pink; he cocked his 
almost shovel-hat in a moment. 

“You be. cursed yourself,” he said, “if it 
comes to that, you low-minded fellow; you’re 
no gentleman! How dare you speak to me, 
sir, in that way? Here’s my card—Capt 
I mean Mr. Ross. Though I am old, I was 
brought up a gentleman, and can teach you breed- 
ing. How dare you swear at me, sir? If you 
can beat up a friend, send him to me, sir, and I’ll 
give him my opinion of you, and g—give you any 
gentlemanly satisfaction afterwards. There— 
there, take it, sir!” And now, the captain 
having got his card-case open, held out, with 
trembling fingers, his card. 

Ross looked at him with surprise ; then gave 
one of his loud laughs. ‘“ What! d’ye mean by 
that?” he said. “O, very—very good !” 

Who would have known our captain, whose 
cheeks were growing pinker every moment ? 

“You can laugh at me, can you?” he said. 
“ By Heavens, sir, Pll not wait for your friend ! 
You won’t get out of it that way, my young 
spark. I'll have some one with you before the 

yisout. But I know howit willbe. An un- 
memoner J fellow come here to raise a low 

lackguard disturbance in a church.” 

The gentleman who had been looking on from 
the cab had now jumped out. “For shame, 
Ross, to speak that way to this old officer! I 
declare I blush for you! You must excuse him, 





sir. He has been sadly worried, and has come 
home expressly about this marriage. It is his 
excitement that speaks, not he himself.” 

The captain touched the shovel-hat very gra- 
ciously to this intercessor, who, he said later, 
“was as fine, broad-shouldered, well - built, 
polished fellow as you’d ask to see in a com- 


Ross had been listening vacantly all this 
time. While the captain was in front of the 
door, he said eagerly, “ But the marriage—is it 
begun—are they going on with it—is it over? 
I suppose itis. O,1 beg your pardon; I do 
inked Now do let me—I must go in.” 

The captain was softened at once. “I may 
as well tell you,” he said; “it’s better not. 
Drive away in your cab; it’s the best thing you 
can do. Take an old soldier’s advice. You 
know, there’s no help for what’s done.” 

“T thought so!” said Ross, desperately, and 
now quite subdued. “ It’s quite what I ex- 
pected. Do you mean that it is over? Speak 
out plainly, do, and let us have the truth. Not 
I care, no! but,” growing savage again, 
“ at——"? 

The door softly opened behind the captain, 
and a white figure stood before them. All 
started. “ Go away,” she said, hurriedly ; “ Iim- 
plore of you, go away. It is all too late. I 
tell you that. Go——” 

“Too late!” said Ross, quite overpowered 
by this surprising vision. ‘Too late; yes, 
always too late. O, you false, cruel, heartless 
girl! Yow tell me this ?” 

“ False !”? she said, “no. But that is all at an 
end now. Go away, I implore of you. False! 
no; it was your doing.” 

“My doing!” repeated Ross, hurriedly, and 
speaking with bitterness and fury. “And were 
you so stupid, so blind, so little of a woman, to 

lieve my stories? I only wrote to worry you, 
But don’t tell me; you know those 


to try you. 
I praise another 


little stale tricks well enough. 
woman, and you believe——” 

“ That is all past now,” she said. “ But what 
I wish, is to have no confusion, no scene. He 
who has been so good, so devoted, must not 
be disquieted. I would sooner die. Go, I im- 
plore you.” 

“Come away,” said the gentlemanly friend, 
“as the lady asks you. I won’t be a party 
to any exhibition of this sort. Come.” 

“ Ah, now,” said the captain, eagerly. “Go, 
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like a good fellow. Show yourself a man- 
I know you are too much of a soldier anda 
gentleman to make any seene when a lady asks 
you. Zhat’s it. ’Pon my word I feel for you 
trom my heart, I do indeed ; and I declare, when 
I think of it, I am ashamed of the way I be- 
haved.” (They were going down the steps 
gradually. Ross, with gloomy, glaring eyes, 
answered not a word, and let himself be led off.) 
“But I am such a touchy old fogie. I am 
always making a fool of myself.” 

They were now at the bottom of the steps ; 
Ross looked back sharply, but the vision was 
gone. He tottered into the cab. With deep 
sympathy. in his soft eyes the captain looked 
at lim, not wishing to say anything, nor even 
administer consolation ; then touched the shovel 
again, as they drove away. As they did so, the 
vestry door opened, and Mr. Tilney appeared 
at the top of the steps, with another head he- 
_— him. Mr. Tilney’s sight was not of the 
rest. 

“No carriages yet, Diamond?” he said ; “they 
must have gone round to the other door.” But 
here were the carriages coming plunging up— 
Mr. Tilney’s and the captain’s. Room on the 
steps for the new Mrs. Tillotson, pale, lean- 
ing on the arm of the happy, happy Mr. 
Tillotson. Brightest of mornings, sweetest of 
days; yet not more bright, more sweet, than the 
tumult of happiness, of pride, of joy, within him. 
The furies of gloom, dejection, and perhaps re- 
morse, were scattered, gone for ever. The 


fairies of hope and joy were fluttering round, 
had taken possession, and made him their own. 
Surely if mortal man might look forward to happi- 
ness, it was the young Mr. Tillotson, positively 
not more than thirty to look at, but in reality 


some five or six years older, who divided the 
step with that only girl. 

Now the door is shut with a crash, and they 
drive away. 

The captain’s carriage next, scattering gravel, 
and the captain’s temporary servant holding 
the door open. The captain gives seats, as 
a matter of course, to the whole Tilney family, 
being sadly squeezed himself, and the “poor 
hip” similarly incommoded for want of room 
to stretch it out. 

While Mr. Tilney was in the drawing-room, 
with his finger in Mr. Crozier’s button-hole, and 
Mrs. Tilney and her daughters were clustered 
round Mrs. Crozier on the sofa, and the whole 
room seemed to glisten with white bonnets 
and white ribbons, and all were waiting for 
the breakfast, no one missed either the cap- 
tain or the bride. She was “getting ready, 
you know,” said Mrs. Tilney; and as for the 
captain, it might be assumed that he was 
settling with somebody financially. Settling 
with somebody he certainly was, but although 
not in that way, yet doing no less efficient ser- 
vice. This was what had occurred as he was 
coming in at the gate—the last: he saw an 
excited figure and a wild face and eyes posting 
towards him :— 

“1 can’t bear it. Let me pass,” said Ross. 





“T must see him and speak to him—and to 
her, too, again. Let me pass.” 

But the captain stood firmly in the gateway, 
and even dexterously drew it to, behind him. 

“For shame, man,” he said, in a low voice. 
“T declare I expected better of you. You 
gave your word, too, as a gentleman——” 

“1 don’t care,” said the other, raising his 
voice; “I am not going to let him have it all 
his own way. I won’t be tricked.” 

“Hush!” said the captain, taking his arm. 
“For God’s sake, think of these men. Here, 
come round here with me—this way—and tell 
me what it is you want.” 

Ross let himself be led away ; but presently 
roared out, “ Here, this isthe back door. I wil 
goin. TlLexpose her and him—let me go.” 

“Now, now, now,” said the captain, much 
alarmed. “Surely you wouldn’t raise a row, 
would you—an ungentlemanly row?” But 
Ross had burst from him and was in the back 
garden. “ Wait, wait!” said the captain, in a 
fever. “Do, for Heaven’s sake. What d’ye 
want? Tell me. I'll do it for you, but don’t 
bring disgrace on the house.” 

There was a small greenhouse at the back of 
this house, through which a garden was reached. 
He stopped at the door, and said to the cap- 
tain : 

“ Well, then, send her out to me here.” 

The captain limped past him. 

“Tl see, I'll see,” he said; ‘ there can be 
no harm in that. But, now, do behave—no 
noise. Will you promise—eh ?” 

The amiable old officer would, under the 
circumstances, have disposed of this intruder 
readily, but all he dreaded was a meeting with 
Mr. Tillotson. He went in. Almost the first 
person he met was Ada, flitting across the hall. 
She stopped to speak to him. His face was full 
of disquiet. 

“The fact is,” he said, “ my dear, our friend 
is back on us again. I did my best to keep him 
out, for I thought if Tillotson saw him——” 

“ Where is he ?” she said, hastily; then saw 
a glimpse of him in the door. 

It was a curious interview on the steps of the 
greenhouse. Ross drew near, and said, half 
mournfully, half savagely, “‘ There you are, Mrs. 
Tillotson. No, let him stay, if he likes. I don’t 
care if all the world listens. It’s a proud day 
for you, Mrs. Tillotson. ‘You have managed 
splendidly. But what is to become of me? 
What matter? A poor ruined wretch like me. 
You have played your cards capitally.” 

“QO!” she said, sadly, “played my cards! 
You think so? How little you know. Inever 
understood — never could understand. Dear 
Ross, you know well it is not my fault. But it 
is too late now.” 

“ Yes, for me,” he said, with an unusual soft- 
ness and mournfulness. “Indeed it is. Not 
for yor. Ah, youhaye managed charmingly. J 
am the poor, miserable, humbugged, ruined 
creature among you all. I ama disgraced man. 
Tn another fortnight I shall be in all the news- 


papers. This is your work.” 
al 
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“ My work!” she repeated. 

“It is,” he replied, fiercely. “Let us have 
no demure acting now. It is your doing. What 
a farce! You know well enough that all through 
Z intended you for myself, until this man came, 
when you thought you could do better and 
marry your banker. It was vile, base, worldly, 
and like you all.” 

“Never, never!” she said, eagerly. “ Such 
a thing never was in my mind. I thought you 
never cared for me; but “ 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, with great contempt, “ you 
required to be told so in formal words. How 
ignorant we are! No matter. I am the vic- 
tim at this moment; I am ruined. You have 
your fine house and your banker. It’s no matter 
what becomes of me. O! you will be sorry 
for ali this one day. You have behaved falsely, 
cruelly, heartlessly, and you will repent. I am 
a wretched, miserable outcast. I have nothing 
to say. As he says, it is done now. Youthink 
I am going to make a vulgar disturbance. No. 
Iam not. Take your own course. I suppose I 
must try and get over it as best I can.” ; 

Deep compassion was in her eyes. “I did 
not know this; izdeed I did not. But this is 
all too late now. Believe me, I am innocent. 
You know you would never speak. I could not 
tell whether you cared for me or no. How 
could I?” 

“ And you had no instinct, no wit,” he said, 
bitterly, “ not to see under all that? How blind 
we have all been! Never mind now. You 
shall have no scandal or unpleasantness ; every- 
thing shall be smooth, and you shall go off 
with your husband without being troubled. 
There; go back, and sit beside him at your 
table.” 

Then comes the breakfast. In turn we have 
a speech from Mr. Crozier ; and then Mr. Tilney, 
taking a great deal of his own wine “to keep 
himself up,” is in a chronic state of insatiation 
of blessings. 

And then they go away to the Continent, Mr. 
Tilney tells his friends piteously, “only for a 
time, you know.” ‘The captain is infinitely re- 
lieved as they get off safely; for he has been 
disturbed all through the meal with sad mis- 
givings of some fresh interruption or trouble. 





CHAPTER VIII. THE CAPTAIN IN His ELEMENT. 

Tue “happy pair,” as Mr. Tilney always spoke 
of them, had been on the Continent more thana 
month. He received letters from them regu- 
larly, which he was fond of carrying about in 
his pocket, and of pulling out to read to persons 
whom he met. 

“They are at the Rhigi now. They will be 
at Lucerne to-morrow night.” “Had a letter 
| from our travelling friends from Genoa. Won- 
derful the way they travel now.” With these 
he was fond of dropping in upon the captain 
about two o’clock, and to that kind old officer, 
and in presence of a third influence, he would 
read out the closely written fluttering journals 
that arrived from Ada Tillotson. The captain 
with his face well forward, and hoisting himself 





noiselessly on his chair to ease the stiff limb, 
listened with many a “Ah! my goodness now! 
see that. I declare she writes like a book.” Mr. 
Tilney, by way of simplifying some idioms which 
he thought might confuse the captain, interposed, 
without lifting his eyes off the paper, a running 
commentary of his own, which fis friend ac- 
cepted devoutly enough as part of the corre- 
spondence. Thus it seemed to run: 

“We came here, my dear father (she always 
called him by this name), last night. It is a 
wonderful place, all glittering; and as we came 
in from the sea at six in the morning—the sea 
seemed like molten silver, and so like the scenes 
in the opera—I could not conceive anything so 
lovely, and the old harbour, and the Italian 
shipping, and the mole, and the old gateway 
down at the water’s edge, and the soldiers and 
peasants !”? 

Mr. Tilney, with his eyes on the letter: 
* Ah, Genoa, Genoa! justly called the Queen 
of Palaces. A great place once; might have 
seen it myself over a over again, if J liked. 
We have ranged many lands, but the city for 
me, is beautiful Genoa, pride of the sea; is 
beautiful Genoa, pride of the sea!” 

At the last words only Mr. Tilney looked up 
from the letter to the ceiling, lost in reminis- 
cences, leaving the captain a little confused. 

Sometimes the captain received a letter him- 
self, which took him “a good morning” to 
read, and helped him through the early part of 
the day very pleasantly. In the evening, Mr. 
Tilney might drop in, and the captain would 
exhibit his letter with great satisfaction, which, 
however, Mr. Tilney put aside with a “Ah, 
yes, of course!” as though ¢ha¢ was a diffe- 
rent thing; allowing the captain, by a sort of 
sufferance, to read it through, but hinting that 
he knew its contents beforehand. 

It had been, indeed, a charming tour for 
them, if peace, joy, and unsurpassed content 
could make anything charming. It was new life 
to both. That dull passiveness and insensibility 
to nature and to the world—which, if scru- 
tinised too nicely, may turn out a shape of self- 
ishness—had all gone. In its room had come 
an eager curiosity and warm enthusiasm; and 
thus together did Mr. and Mrs. Tillotson travel 
from town to town, from valley to valley, from 
hill to hill, charmed with all. The foreign 
gentlemen and ladies noted the thoughtful Eng- 
lishman and the golden-haired lady with him 
in galleries and churches, who seemed delighted 
with all they saw. 

But this holiday would only last a short time. 
They were coming home; for the great bank, 
growing and swelling day by day, required its 
nurse and guardian. They were coming home, 
having seen all the shows usually seen on the 
grand tour nuptial. Mr. Tilney came to the 
captain and read him a letter, now from Mar- 
seilles, now from Paris, and finally from Bou- 
logne. They were to be at home on the next 
evening. 

The captain had had another visitor very 
frequently. Ross would often come in at 
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strange hours, just as the captain was going to 
bed, fling himself on a chair, and talk and 
maunder about himself in despairing tones. The 
captain had really taken a liking to him, which 
was indeed no more than that feeling of deep 
pity which he had for every fellow-creature that 
was down in the world, and often listened to his 
miserable story, as he told it again only the night 
before the coming home of the Tillotsons. 

“T lay it all to that miserable Tillotson, that 
wretched, crawling, creeping fellow. Wait only 
until he comes back! Don’t be frightened. I 
don’t want to be hung—as yet. I shan’t dirty 
my fingers touching him. But I have one 
comfort. I know the life he is to live. You 
were by at the vestry there. You heard what 
she said. It’s a dirty business, sir. Never 
mind, though. He'll pay me for it all yet. 
What’s his gloominess that he’s got rid of 
just for the time? Why, Grainger, a shrewd 
man of the world, that knows everything, says 
he’s sure that he’s done something shameful.” 

The captain coloured. ‘“ My goodness, no, no. 
Is it Tillotson? Indeed, there isn’t a purer- 
minded man alive. He’s had misfortunes.” 

Ross was watching him narrowly. “Ah! that’s 
what he calls them himself. There’s an uglier 
name. Why, Grainger reminded me only yes- 
terday—he remembers everything—of a dinner 
where some one talked of a murder or a shoot- 
ing, and this creature turned as white as a sheet, 
and had to run out of the room. He had, as I 
am a living man.” 


Again the captain grew red and confused. 
“There are always stories about every man— 
always. Take my advice, and let all this be. 
The thing’s done now—and——” 

“But it’s not done,” said Ross, eagerly. 


** Only wait. So he’s coming home to-morrow. 
I am glad of it. I want to begin. Don’t be 
afraid, captain. No violence, or even rudeness.” 

“No, I know that,” said the captain. “A 
young fellow like you, with the world before 

im, and a noble profession——” 

Ross laughed harshly, and rose to go. “ Are 
you learning irony, captain, or what are you 
talking of? Don’t you know I have done for 
myself in the noble profession? Wait until the 
next mail comes. If—if—they do dismiss me, 
then let our friend look out.” 

The captain caught at this. “Don’t be 
afraid,” he said. “I have a little interest, and 
shall be glad to work it for you, such as it is. 
There are old friends who, I believe, would be 
glad to do something for Tom Diamond; at 
least, they tell me so. And now, like a real 
good fellow, if I do this, you’ll make me a pro- 
mise to take things sensibly, and not bother 
yourself with spilled milk, you know. There, 
give me the hand. You won’t ?” 

_ “You're a good fellow,” said Ross, taking 
his hand, and speaking with a hopeless despon- 
dency, “and I am always making some wretched 
miserable exhibition, and always shall be. Yes ; 
if I get over this infernal scrape——” 

“Egad! then you shall,” said the captain, in 
delight. “Leave it all to me. I know some 





one at the Horse Guards. I'll go this very 
day and see if Tom M‘Kenzie——That’s right. 
Now you talk like a man.” 

Is it any wonder that our captain, after his 
visitor had gone gloomily away, began stirring 
his fire with great satisfaction, and getting ready 
for bed, saying to himself that he was grow- 
ing. =~ a wonderful diplomatist for “an old 
ogie ” 

Just before he had gone away, Mr. Tillotson 
had taken a house in Lowndes-square, had 
chosen furniture, and had left it in charge of 
skilful decorators. The captain often walked 
down during these operations. Indeed, a daily 
visit to the house became a favourite pastime. 
He contracted a firm friendship with the chief 
decorator, who explained to him his plans. and 
processes ; the deftness and neatness displayed 
m papering and gilding — delighting 
our captain. Yet with the furniture people the 
captain would assume a little authority and 
vigour; for he knew that his friend wished it 
to be all ready and furnished by the day he re- 
turned. ‘See, my men,” he said; “stir, stir, 
now. This will never do! See that fine lazy 
young fellow that should be in the dragoons, 
and he’s not doing half the work of the older 
men. Come, sir, what are you trifling about, 
wasting our time here? You haven’t spirit 
enough to earn the pot of porter which I'll 
take good care the steady working men get 
who have put their shoulder to the wheel. And 

ou, sir, what are you at? I declare, with my 
ame leg and all, I'd be worth more to my 
master.” 

He made a prodigious effect among the men. 
At last all was done and completed by the day 
fixed. The house was fresh and bright, the 
rooms sumptuously furnished, and the men had 
been sent away for a final “pot of porter,” 
which they partook of, saying, as so many had 
said before them, that the captain was a “ deal 
more of a gennelman than some lords and 
hurls” they could name, and whose mansions 
they were busy with. 

Mr. Tillotson, too, had given orders. Two 
charming carriages were in the coach-houses, 
and the captain himself, who had a fine eye for 
a horse, had helped to choose a noble pair of 
chesnuts. Mr. Tillotson had earnestly prayed 
of him to take the whole responsibility of this 
affair upon himself; but the captain, perhaps too 
modestly, declined. He was content to act as 
assessor to a sort of honest dealer and trainer ; 
for he modestly owned that, as far as the cut of 
a horse went, he had a right to know something. 


CHAPTER IX. THE RETURN. 


Art last, late in the evening, the house was lit 
up and brilliant, the servants were in the hall 
waiting, and the new Brougham, which had made 
its first professional journey that day, came 
driving up from the South Eastern. The door 
was opened, and the master of the house and the 
new mistress entered. She was almost dazzled 
by the magnificence and the light. Under those 
lamps Mr. Tillotson’s brother men of business 
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would not have known the bright, almost rosy 
and handsome man that had returned. In those 
foreign lands on the Swiss mountains he had 
left all his troubles. Her face, too, was full of 
trust, calm confidence, and happiness. 

On the stairs they were met by Martha Mal- 
colm. “ This,” said Mr. Tillotson, all but in- 
troducing her, “is an old servant, as ] may 
call her—Martha Malcolm, our housekeeper— 
all but a friend.” 

He was so overjoyed at everything, that it 
did seem as if he had known her affectionately 
from childhood. The golden-haired lady smiled 
on her, and said something about her being sure 
they would be friends. The other bowed stiffly 
and grimly, but did not answer. 

“ Now we begin our London life,” said the 
bridegroom, when they were alone. “‘ We are to 
have no troubles, and no sorrows ; at least I feel 
a conviction of this. I had the same as we went 
away, and I have been right. I believe there 
have not been such happy days upon earth since 
the creation.” He added, smiling, “ You are to 
be queen here. Do what you please, what you 
like; command, order; we shall all be your 
slaves. If you should wish specially to please 
me, do give me a treat or a surprise, ask me for 
something difficult and almost impossible ; recol- 
lect that. Promise me; only I am afraid,” he 
added, with a sigh, “ you care too little for these 
things.” 

She took his hand. “You are too good to me,” 
she said, “and I will do what you say.” 

“ You promise me ?” he asked. 

om I do, and more. I shall begin this very 
night.” 

“This makes me happy,” he said, joyfully. 
“Come, quick! Money! How much?” 

“No,” she said, slowly, “not that. You know 
we are very 7 y. But there are others not 
so fortunate. What I would ask you about is 
poor Ross.” 

Mr. Tillotson started. She went on faster : 

** He is unfortunate ; he is miserable. He is, 
indeed, not accountable. He has bad friends, 
who work on him and excite him. But he is 
naturally generous and good. What I would 
ask you is to bear with him, and be generous, 
as you have always been.” 

A little shade had passed over Mr. Tillotson’s 
forehead like a light cloud, and was now gone. 
“To be sure,” he said, warmly; “just what I 
|| have always felt tohim. I promise you.” 

* But what I mean,” she said, doubtfully, 
‘| “should he be rough or rade—which he can be, 
| I fear—and this assisted by a sense of misfor- 
tune.” 
| “JT understand,” said he, almost gaily. ‘ Let 
him say what he please, do what he please, it 
never shall make the least difference in me. 
| There, are you content now ?” 

“You have made me so happy,” she said, 
giving him one of those old smiles which had 
often come back on him like gleams of light 
in his cold chambers. “O, so happy! This 
was the only thing that was troubling me. Now 
it is gone, ali else is gone too.” 








When they had gone through the house, and he 
had shown be everything, the piano, the pic- 
tures, her boudoir, with the harmonium that 
was all but an organ, with a hundred little 
tokens of care, and consideration, and unweary- 
ing solicitude to consult her tastes, 

“You are only too good to me,” she said, 
with the old look and old snile; “and, indeed, 
it will be my fault if I am not as happy.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, “on this festive 
night we are both to lay down our cares for 
ever, I trust; for I recollect in those St. Alans 
days you told me that you had your troubles 
also. We have done with that, mind.” 

She turned a little pale again. “TI shall have 
no secrets from you,” she said. “Just at that 
time when I first saw you, I had found out a 
dreadful secret, which was long kept from me 
from kind motives. They never told me.” 

“What was it?” said he. “I did remark 
at St. Alans that you were suffering, and that 
you had some sorrow of your own. Indeed, I 
remember you hinted as much to me.” 

It was about ten o’clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tillotson were at each side of the oe in 
the little boudoir. The softened shade of a 
modérateur, used for the first time, was between 
them. By its light she saw that her husband’s 
face was full of a soft sympathy and interest. 
She went on in a low voice: 

“T had a dear father whom I recollect when 
I was a little girl—an image of love and tender- 
ness, that I have looked back to again and 
again. They were the happiest days, like 
paradise, abroad under the Italian sunshine and 
sweet gardens, and on the edge of the blue sea. 
Suddenly all was darkened. It was gone. They 
told me that I had a fever for weeks, and that 
during that illness that dear father had died. 
This was their story, and I believed it; but when 
I found that dear soft face taken from me, I 
thought I should have died too.” 

She saw that her husband’s face had grown 
paler, but through the paleness she could see the 
deep overpowering sympathy. 

“Ah, but that was not all,” she went on. 
“T was then but a child. I believed their 
story. Yearswentby. Then camea letter from 
a foreign country telling me all, and that letter 
told me how my dear, dear father had been 
murdered.” 

Mr. Tillotson’s face turned yet paler. “ Mur- 
dered ?” he said. 

“ Ah,” she said, excitedly, “that is not what 
they called it. But it was worse than murder. 
A vile assassin—a gentleman—drew him into a 
quarrel, and—and- ——” 

She had covered her face with her hands. 
She did not see that his face was grown yet 
more ashy pale, that his hands had caught at 
the arms of his chair, as if to raise himself 
up. For some moments both did not speak. 
“ He was so good,” she then went on, weeping, 
“and to die in that way! O my God, if I 
were one of those fierce women in the stories, 
it would be the sweetest pleasure of my life to 
go through the world hunting that wretch down 
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—for he is alive now, and I could find him. 

As it is, I have learned to suffer, and to be 

resigned; but I can leave him to his own con- 

science, which will pursue him, and to the 

justice of an avenging God, which will overtake 
im yet!” 

She now saw her husband’s agitation. “ Ah, 
forgive me,” she said, eagerly. “I should have 
thought of all this. Iremember that day at St. 
Alans when you left the table. I know that 
such things shock you. There,” she said, stand- 
ing up, and smoothing her golden hair, “ there, 
we have done with the past. It is off my mind 
now. It was right that you should know every 
corner of my life; but after this night, dear 
husband, I shall never come back to it.” 





TOUCHING ENGLISHMEN’S LIVES. 

Or all ancient nations the Romans appear to 
have been the greatest sanitarians ; and to the 
strictness with which they dealt with the sanitary 
conditions of their cities and their homes may 
be attributed much of that national success of 
which they were so proud. To the care which 
they bestowed on the physical education of 
their youth, to the care with which they con- 
structed their aqueducts, cloace, public baths, 
and other works, they owed the preservation of 
their national health and vigour. By taking mea- 
sures to preserve the strength of each individual, 
their little nation grew in size and in power; it 
conquered other and feebler nations—not feebler 
in numbers, but in physical courage—and became 
at last the mistress of the world. 

Comparisons have often been drawn between 
the Roman and the British empires, and the 
question asked: Will Britain lose its strength 
and fade away, as Rome faded? That it is 
natural that every nation should have its 
periods of youth, of maturity, and of decay, 
the records of ancient nations would lead us 
to infer. It would seem, too, that foremost 
amongst the great causes of national destruction 
and decay have ever been over-conquest—by 
which the strength of a nation, in men and 
treasure, is withdrawn from its boundaries, and 
uselessly spent abroad ; and over-crowding—by 
which its vitality becomes lessened, because its 
men decay at home. In the first case it is left 
unprotected, and a prey to other nations; in the 
second, it becomes enervated, diseased, and 
festers into discontent, rebellion, and anarchy ; 
so that while in the one instance it is destroyed 
by others, in the other it becomes its own de- 
stroyer. 

Rome and Britain scarcely admit of compari- 
son, since they owe their greatness to different 
causes. Rome won hers by conquest, whilst 
Britain owes hers more to the pursuit of peace- 
ful arts and to colonisation. But how will she 
fade? Through the attacks of enemies from 
without, or through disease and decay from 
within? No man can say; yet it is not difficult 
to point out some probable sources of danger 
from the latter cause. 





In countries which depend on commerce for 
their existence, it is natural that men should con- 
gregate together. The chief ports and towns 
grow rapidly; and in the towns are manufactured 
machines and fabrics which are exchanged with 
other countries for grain and other materials of 
life. But this dwelling together of people in 
large numbers leads to certain results, against 
which the legislature of the nation at large must 
provide. In such a country as China, where, 
until lately, communication with foreign nations 
was prohibited, and where no outlet by colonisa- 
tion was recognised, it leads to the undervaluing 
of human life, and to the destruction of many of 
the people, because in such a country the in- 
crease of population, instead of being a source 
of wealth, becomes a source of impoverishment, 
This is the practical reason why life is held so 
cheap in that country, and why—as travellers tell 
us—the sacrifice of children is considered rather 
a commendable proceeding than otherwise. But 
ina country like our own, which seeks customers 
and barterers in all parts of the world, and com- 
pels indolent nations, such as China, to become 
customers willy-nilly—the conditions are altered, 
and increase of population means increase of 
power, increase of wealth, and should mean in- 
crease of happiness. 

It is of the highest importance to a nation 
such as ours, to economise human life, and so to 
protect the health of its members that no un- 
naturally untoward circumstances shall shorten 
any man’s days. It may be that the increase 
of population in such a country will be excessive 
to the area of the country ; but this, so far from 
becoming a source of embarrassment, becomes 
in our case the means of strengthening the 
country, and of increasing its resources. In 
England there is an invincible desire on the part 
of many of its inhabitants to explore all parts of 
the world; no country.is too distant, no mountain 
is too high, for this phase of the national spirit. 
Many such travellers settle in the countries 
they visit, and are quickly followed by others of 
their countrymen. How greatly this colonisa- 
tion goes on at present, this fact, spoken to 
by the Registrar-General, will tell—‘if there 
had been no efflux of the population of England 
and Wales during the three years, 1860, 1861, 
and 1862, its natural growth within that period, 
derived from the excess of births over deaths, 
would have added to its numerical strength a 
population equal to those of the towns of Liver- 
pool and Birmingham united.” Now, although 
so many of our countrymen have left our shores, 
and still more are following in their track, there 
is no valid reason why a largely increased num- 
ber should not follow. Through colonisation 
our superabundant population is utilised, and 
our country benefits in two ways. Labour be- 
comes of more value, and being of more value, 
greater ingenuity is exercised in the construc- 
tion of machinery to compensate for manual 
labour. Secondly, trade is stimulated. Our 
colonists are our best customers. It is natural 
that, speaking the same language, and having 
the same habits and tastes as ourselves, they 
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should seek in their old home for those manu- 
factured articles to the use of which they are 
habituated, and should send the raw materials 
of the new countries to our shores. 

With the further development of colonisation, 
therefore, the well-being of our country is closely 
united. Let us for this reason, if for no other, 
see whether human life can be economised at 
home. It is in our large towns and cities that the 
greatest amount of disease prevails, and where 
the largest number of English lives are wasted. 
It must not, however, be imagined that disease 
and death increase in the ratio of the number of 
inhabitants of a city. This is far from being 
the case. In London, crowded, foggy, black 
as she is, the average number of deaths each 
year, during the ten years ending in 1860, was 
in the proportion of twenty-four persons out of 
each thousand ; whereas, during the same period, 
the number of deaths in Salford was in the 
a of twenty-six in the thousand; at 

irmingham twenty-seven, at Leeds twenty- 
eight, at Manchester thirty-one, and at Liverpool 
thirty-three, though London had a population 
eighty-two times larger than Salford, ninety- 
four times larger than Birmingham, a hundred 
and seventy times larger than Leeds, more 
than three hundred times larger than Bristol, 
a hundred and ninety times larger than Man- 
chester, and more than eighty times, larger 
than Liverpool. 

While it is satisfactory to learn that though 
London contained so many more inhabitants 
during the ten years ending in 1860 than in the 
previous ten years, as that the space formerly 
occupied by three persons had to be oceupied 
by four, still the deaths within the metropolis, 
in spite of this overcrowding, decreased during 
the second ten years from twenty-five to 
twenty-four deaths among each thousand in- 
habitants, (that is to say) that one life was 
saved among each thousand of the people, yet 
it is far from satisfactory to learn also, that, 
taking the Registrar-General’s own “ standard 
of health,” there was wasted in London during 
those ten years, an immense amount of human 
life, and that the number of London men, 
women, and children, whose lives were thus 
wasted, was equal to the whole population of 
Birmingham, nearly double that of the inhabi-4 
tants of Manchester or of Leeds, nearly four 
times larger than the population of Bristol, and 
nearly equal to the population of Liverpool or 
of Salford. 

That this great waste of life is still going on, 
we are assured by the Registrar-General in his 
report for the year 1863. “If,” he writes, “we 
take seventeen deaths among a thousand persons 
as the standard rate of mortality, the mean 
mortality of London in 1860-63 yielded in 
round numbers six unnatural deaths annually 
on every thousand inhabitants, or 17,426 on the 
year, and 334 weekly.” Thus, in one year there 
was wasted in London a humber of human lives 
equal to the whole population of Richmond or 
Gravesend ; yet London has a far cleaner bill of 





health than any of those towns we have named. 


It may possibly be questioned whether the 
registrar has not placed his average standard of 
health a little too high, and whether he has not 
pointed toa degree of sanitary perfection which 
it is out of the power of our cities to reach. 
We have no detlte of this kind. We believe 
that, although much has been done towards 
advancing and improving sanitary science, it 
is yet in its infancy; and we hold that the 
facts, that in many districts of England and 
Yales the registrar’s standard has already been 
reached, and that in some few the mortality 
has been as low as sixteen and even fifteen 
deaths a year among a thousand inhabitants, 
fully justify him in his calculation. 

Regarding the population of London, says the 
registrar, “ it is so vast, that it is subject to no 
accidental fluctuations ; yet, as the tide in some 
years carries more and sometimes less water 
from the sea into the Thames, so in some years 
the stream of new comers into the population 
rises above and sometimes falls lew the 
standard. The observations on the movement 
of the population have hitherto given, as the 
result of in-come and out-go, clear proofs of the 
greater strength of the influx, and, judging by 
the past, about 44,266 souls were added to the 
population in the year 1863—31,059 by excess 
of births, 13,207 by excess of immigrants over 
emigrants.” 

Well may the registrar ask whether London 
is equal to the task of providing by new and 
improved arrangements for this accumulation of 
human beings. And he does well in giving the 
warning, that “in a city or a state, the growth 
of its population is not a strength to be trusted, 
but a weakness to be feared, if improvement 
in its physical and moral condition is not com- 
mensurate with the growing urgency of its 
wants.” 

London has zof proved herself equal to the 
task of accommodating this great influx. We 
agree with the registrar that much has been 
done to improve its sanitary condition; and 
we thank him for reminding us that it is 
not so long since the loss of life in London 
was much greater in proportion to the popula- 
tion than the loss of life among the English in 
India. We agree with him, too, that its present 
comparative salubrity is as much the ereature 
of art as the fertility of the soil in Holland, 
which the sea once covered; and also that if its 
sanitary dykes be neglected, the three millions 
of people inhabiting it may again be overwhelmed 
by cholera, dysentery, and even plague. 

Is the rate of improvement m the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis satisfactory? It is 
not. Unless more active measures be adopted 
to ensure greater sanitary progress, the next 
decennial volume of the registrar—the report 
which will be made up to the end of the year 
1870—will probably tell us that the health of 
the sateelie has retrogressed instead of having 
improved. Says the registrar, “the health of 
London was less favourable in the three years, 
1861 to ’63, than it had been in the two 
previous years.” Indeed the mortality “actually 
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rose higher in 1863 than it had been in any 
year since 1854, when cholera raged in the 
metropolis.” He warns all who have the 
control of sanitary matters that, unless great 
care be taken, the ground that has been gained 
will be lost. We would draw particular at- 
tention to his warning, for his fears are founded 
on facts which cannot be explained away. 
Tn *64, the deaths in London nearly equalled 
those of 63; and in the year which has just 
passed away the deaths exceeded those of *63. 
Thus, during the first half of the decennial 
period, from 1860 to 1870, the health of London 
is not more favourable than it was during the 
previous twenty years; and the “unnatural ” 
or preventable deaths are at the rate of no less 
than seven a year: among each thousand of its 
dwellers. During the present year there are 
no signs of improvement, for in its first quarter 
the deaths have been at the rate of twenty-six 
‘a year among each thousand inhabitants. 

It will happen occasionally that there will be 
an exce ddocally healthy season, when, owing to 
favourable meteorological conditions and to un- 
usual national prosperity, fevers and all diseases 
of low type will be os frequent. ‘his lull in the 
violence of death will be taken by many persons 
who have not studied sanitary matters as proof 
positive that the condition of Lesion is satisfac- 
tory. Such a lull, however, is not to be trusted, 
and is often followed by a storm of disease. 

Our large cities are still wofully undefended 
against the encroachments of disease even in 
ordinary times, and in unhealthy seasons they 
are nearly defenceless. We escaped the ravages 
of cholera last year, yet that fact does not prove 
that we are cholera-proof, and that this scourge 
may not visit us again as in the years 1849 and 
1854. Even the knowledge that it has lately 
touched our shores, though it did not stay here, 
ought to make us the more careful, and the more 
eager to take every preventive measure. 

Although, in the other large towns to which 
we have alluded, there has been aslight decrease 
in the mortality during the last decennial period 
—with the exception of Birmingham, which pre- 
sents a slight increase instead—Salford yet gave 
as many as nine wxzatural deaths among each 
thousand of its inhabitants, Birmingham gave 
ten, Leeds and Bristol each gave eleven, Man- 
chester fourteen, and Liverpool sixteen ! 

It is sad to know that, despite every measure 
hitherto taken to improve the public health, the 
rate of mortality in Fngland and Wales abated 
“not a jot” during the ten years ending in 1860, 
During the decade commencing in the year 1841, 
and ending in ’50, the average yearly number of 
deaths was twenty-two among each thousand in- 
habitants; during the ten years ending in ’60 
the average annual death-table remained the 
same. Twenty-two! Sad news this, truly. Yet 
this fact ought not to make us desponding. 
Ought it not rather to stimulate us to work 
zealously, in preventing this cruel waste of 
English life? That the evil admits of remedy 
there can be no doubt, as there can be no doubt 


the over-crowding in our large cities and towns. 
But over-crowding may exist too—often does 
exist—in the smallest villages, in hamlets where 
the number of inhabitants exceeds the house- 
accommodation, so that human beings are too 
closely packed during some portion of every 
twenty-four hours, and are subjected to the evil 
influences of imperfect iin and other 
unnatural sanitary conditions. Then diseases of 
the most virulent type spring up, and spread 
with as much rapidity among the cottagers, and 
cause as many deaths in proportion to their 
numers, as are caused by the same diseases in 
the most densely populated portions of our 
largest cities. 

It is the greatest public question, how far the 
pp sanitary machinery answers its purpose. 

it were thought well and wise to appoint a 
public commission to inquire into the cattle 
plague, how much more necessary would it seem 
to inquire with the most searching care into 
the all-important subject of the economising 
and protecting of human life. Comprehensive 
measures must be adopted sooner or later to- 
wards this end. Whether it would be well for 
government to do thoroughly and with uni- 
formity that which charity is now doing by 
patches and in miniature—to buy up over- 
crowded and disease-saturated districts of Lon- 
don, to pull down low-storied and cellar-habited 
houses, and to build squares of taller houses in 
their places, converting the area saved, into 
public play-grounds; whether it would be well 
to order a general sanitary survey of that “ring 
of life ” growing rapidly around the metropolis, 
with the view of organising a system of more 
complete governmental control over the erection 
of houses, so that larger open spaces should be 
left, and a check imposed on the present prac- 
tice of building upon every available piece of 
ground, to the detriment of public health ; these 
are subjects requiring the greatest freedom of 
discussion; but it is certain that some determined 
action must be taken, and that by the executive. 
Measures must be adopted towards the saving 
of nor | thousands of lives, and towards the 
strengthening of the entire populations. It is 
a subject requiring the calmest thought, and the 
most decided action. It ought not to be con- 
sidered in a time of panic, when some disease, 
during one year or during one season, is parti- 
cularly destructive; nor ought it to be shelved 
for smaller and more ephemeral national ques- 
tions, even although during one year or one sea- 
son the death-tables of England generally, or of 
London and the large cities specially, have been 
unusually low. To believe that the low mortality 
of one year is a sign of great improvement in 
national health, and of permanent increase of na- 
tional safety, and thus to bury among the leaves 
of the blue-book of the single year the states- 
manlike view of the subject, is to do what the 
ostrich does, when he buries his foolish head in 
the sand. 
On the other hand, to hesitate about grappling 
with this national difficulty because of its gigantic 





that the one great cause of this wasting of life is 





proportions and its complexities, is still worse : 
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To fear the foe, since fear oppresses strength, 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe, 
And so your follies fight against yourself. 


It is often made matter of public wonderment 
why fevers, cholera, and such diseases, spread 
rapidly among us, sweeping away our citizens. 
There would be no such wonder, if the public were 
better acquainted with the reports of the regis- 
trar, and would listen with more attention to the 
lectures of Dr. Farr. 





SHOCKING! 





Tue other day, being at Seville, at the inn 
dinner of the Fonda de Paris, I saw an English 
lady thrown into great perturbation by the con- 
duct of a Frenchman, her neighbour, who, 
having finished his plate of soup, and the 
puchero being somewhat tardy in making its 
appearance, drew forth a leathern case and a 
box of wax matches, and, having bitten the end 
off a very big and bad cigar, proceeded to light 
and smoke it. Ido not think a Spaniard of any 
class, to the lowest, would have done this thing. 
Although smoking is common enough at Spanish 
dinner-tables, when only men or natives are 
present, the innate good breeding of a cabalero 
would at once cause him to respect the pre- 
sence of a lady and a stranger; and he would 
as soon think of kindling, unbidden, a weed 
before her, as of omitting to cast himself (meta- 
phorically) at her feet when he took his leave. 
Moreover, the Frenchman was wrong even in 
his manner of smoking. To consume a cigar at 
meal-times is not even un costumbre del pais—a 
custom of the country. It is the rather a stupid 
solecism. Between soup and puchero, or fish 
and roast, you may just venture on a cigarito— 
a dainty roll of tobacco and tissue paper. Any 
other form of fumigation, ere the repast be over, 
is ill mannered. ‘The Gaul, however, thought, 
no doubt, that to puff at one of the hideous 
lettuce-leaf sausages of the Regio Impériale at 
dinner-time was precisely ¢he thing to do in 
Spain. He smoked at Seville, just as on a hot 
day, in an English coffee-room, he would have 
ordered turtle-soup, a beefsteak “well bleed- 
ing,” and a pot of porter-beer. I only wonder 
that he did not come down to dinner at the 
Fonda de Paris in full bull-fighter’s costume— 
+ satin breeches, pink silk stockings, and 

is hair in a net, or strumming a guitar, or 
clacking a pair of castanets. Indeed, he grinned 
complacently as he pulled at the abominable 
brand, and looked round the table, as though 
for approval. The Spaniards preserved a very 
ve aspect ; and Don Sandero M‘Gillicuddy, 
ate of Buenos Ayres, my neighbour, whispered 
to me that he thought the Frenchman “ vara 
rude.” As for the English lady, she was 
furious. She gathered up her skirts, grated 
away her chair, turned her left scapula full on 
the offending Frenchman, and I have no doubt 
wrote by the next post to Mr. John Murray of 
Albemarle-street, indignantly to ask why Eng- 
lish readers of the Handbook were not warned 





against the prevalence of this atrocious practice 
at Spanish dinner-tables. In fact, she did every- 
thing but quit the hospitable board. In re- 
maining, she showed wisdom ; for Spain is not a 
country where you can afford to trifle with your 
meals. You had best gather your rosebuds 
while you may, and help yourself to the puchero 
whenever you have a chance. Ages may pass 
ere you get anything to eat again. 

The Frenchman was not abashed by this 
— expression of distaste on the part of 

is fair neighbour. I had an over-the-way ac- 
quaintance with him, and, glancing in my diree- 
tion, he simply gave a deprecatory shrug, and 
murmured, “ Ah! c’est comme ¢a.” Snockrne! 
It never entered the honest fellow’s head that 
he had heen wanting in courtesy to the entire 
ws, but he jumped at the conclusion that 
the demoiselle Anglaise was a faultless monster 
of prudery, and that the inhalation of tobacco- 
smoke at dinner-time, the employment of a fork 
as a toothpick, the exhibition of ten thousand 
photographed “legs of the ballet” in the shop 
windows, and frequent reference to the anony- 
mous or Bois de Boulogne world in conversation, 
were to her, and her sex and nation generally, 
things abhorrent, criminal, and “ shocking.” 

The French, who never get hold of an apt 
notion or a true expression without wearing it 
threadbare and worrying it to death, and have 
even traditional jests against this country, which 
are transmitted from caricaturist to carica- 
turist, and from father to son, have built up the 
‘faultless monster” to which I alluded they 
and persist in believing that it is the ordinary 
type of the travelling Englishwoman. Oddl 
enough, while their ladies—and all other conti- 
nental ladies—have borrowed from ours the 
quaint and becoming hat, the coloured petti- 
coats and stockings, and the high-heeled Coots 
which of late years have made feminine juvenility 
so omutd and so fascinating, no French 
draughtsman, no French word-painter, ever 
depicts the English young lady save as a tall, 
rigid, and angular female—comely of face if you 
will, but standing bolt upright as a life-guards- 
man, with her arms pendent, and her eyes 
demurely cast down. She always wears a 
straw bonnet of the coal-scuttle form, or an enor- 
mous flap-hat with a green veil. Her hands, 
encased in beaver gloves, and her feet, which 
are in sandalled shoes, are very large. She 
usually carries a capacious reticule in variegated 
straw of a bold chessboard pattern. She seldom 
wears any crinoline, and her hair is arranged in 
long ringlets most deliciously drooping. She 
seldom opens her mouth but to ejaculate “Shock- 
ing!” It is absolutely astounding to find so 
accurate an observer and so graphic a narrator 
as Monsieur Théophile Gautier falling into this 
dull and false conventionalism in his charming 
book on Spain. He is describing Gibraltar, 
and is very particular in the portrayal of such 
a Mees Anglaise as I have sketched above. 
The fidelity of the portrait will of course be fully 
appreciated by all British officers who have 
mounted guard over the Pillars of Hercules. 
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The ladies of the garrison at Gibraltar are not, 
it is true, so numerous as they might be. Calpe 
is not a popular station with military females. 
There is no native society beyond the families of 
the “ Rock sio pions,” who are usually dealers 
in mixed pickles and Allsopp’s pale ale, and a 
few Spaniards who earn a remunerative but 
immoral livelihood by coining bad dollars and 
smuggling Manchester cottons and Bremen 
cigars through San Roque; and unfortunately, 
to ladies of a theological turn, one of the chief 
charms of a sojourn in a foreign garrison is 
here lacking. There is nobody to convert in 
Gibraltar but the Jews; and as it takes about 
a thousand pounds sterling to turn a Hebrew 
into a Christian—and a very indifferent Chris- 
tian at that, for you have to set him up in 
business and provide for his relations to the 
third and fourth generation—missionary enter- 
prise, to say the least, languishes. With all 
these drawbacks, I am told that English female 
society at the Rock is charming; that their 
costume, their features, and their manners are 
alike sprightly and vivacious, and that the 
“girls of Gib,” as regards that rapidity and 
entrain which are so pleasingly characteristic of 
modern life, are only second to the far-famed 
merry maidens of Montreal, whose scarlet 
knickerbockers and twinkling feet disporting 
on the glassy surface of the Victoria “ Rink,” 
have led captive so many old British grenadiers. 
When a maiden of Montreal is unusually rapid 
—what is termed “ fast ” in this country—they 
say she is “two forty on a plank road,” two 
minutes and forty seconds being the time in 
which a Canadian trotter will be backed to get 
over a mile of deal-boarded track. 

Now, whatever could Monsieur Gautier have 
been thinking of so to libel the ladies of Gib- 
raltar? They slow! They angular! The 
*‘avee la dimarche d’un grenadier”! They ad- 
dicted to the national ejaculation of “ Shock- 
ing!” That old oak, however, of prejudice is 
so very firmly rooted, that generations, perhaps, 
will pass away ere foreigners begin to perceive 
that the stiff, reserved, puritanical Englishman 
or Englishwoman, if they still indeed exist, and 
travel on the Continent, have for sons and 
daughters ingenuous youths, who in volatile 
vivacity are not disposed to yield the palm to 
young France, and schpatiien maidens, frolic- 
some, not to say frisky, in their demeanour. It 
is curious that the French, ordinarily so keen 
of perception and so shrewd in social dissection, 
should not, by this time, have discovered some 
other and really existent types of English 
tourists, male and female, to supply the place of 
the obsolete and well-nigh mythical “ Mees,” 
with her long ringlets, her green veil, her large 
hands and feet, and her figure full of awkward 
and ungainly angles. And may not the British 
Baronet, with his top-boots, and his bull-dog, 
and his hoarse cries for his servant “ Jhon,” 
and his perpetual thirst for “ grogs,” be reckoned 
among the extinct animals? I was reading only 
yesterday, in the Chronique of one of the minor 

‘arisian journals, a couple of anecdotes most 





eloquent of the false medium through which we 
are still viewed by the lively Gaul. In the first, 
the scene is laid at the Grand Hétel. An Eng. 
lishman is reading the Times and smoking a 
cigar. It is a step in advance, perhaps, that the 
Briton should save come to a cabana instead of 
pulling at a prodigiously long pipe. The Eng. 
lishman happens to drop some hot ashes on the 
skirt of his coat. ‘ Monsieur, monsieur !” cries 
a Frenchman sitting by, “take care, you are on 
fire!’ “Well, sir,” replies the Briton, indig- 
nant at being addressed by a person to whom he 
has not been formally introduced, “ what is 
that to you? You have been on fire twenty 
minutes, and I never mentioned the fact.” [ 
refrain from giving the wonderful Anglo-French 
jargon in which the Englishman’s reply is 
framed. The second anecdote is equally choice. 
Au English nobleman is “enjoying his vil- 
leggiatura at Naples”—by which, I suppose, is 
meant that he is betting on the chances of a 
proximate eruption of Mount Vesuvius—when 
his faithful steward, Williams Johnson, arrives 
in hot haste from England. ‘“ Well, Williams,” 
asks the nobleman, “ what is the matter?” “If 
you please, milor, your carriage-horses have 
dropped down dead.” “ Of what did they die?” 
“Of fatigue. They had to carry so much water 
to help put out the fire.” ‘“‘ What fire?” “That 
of your lordship’s country-house, which was 
burnt down on the day of the funeral.” “ Whose 
funeral?” “That of your lordship’s mother, 
who died of grief on Cosi that the lawsuit 
on which your lordship’s fortune depended had 
been decided against you.” Charming anec- 
dotes are these, are they not? The gentleman 
who popped them into his column of chit-chat 
gave them as being of perfect authenticity and 
uite recent occurrence, and signed his name at 
the bottom; and yet I think I have read two 
stories very closely resembling them in the ad- 
mired collection of Monsieur Joseph Miller. 
The Englishman who is the hero of cock-and- 
bull stories, and the English lady who is always 
veiling her face with her fan, and exclaimin 
“Shocking!” are so dear to the French oa 
the general continental heart, that we must-_look 
for at least another half century of railways, tele- 
graphs, illustrated newspapers, and international 
colleges, before the mythical period passes away 
and the reign of substantial realism begins. I re- 
member at the sumptuous Opera House at Genoa 
seeing a ballet called The Grateful Baboon, in 
which there was an English general who wore a 
swallow-tail coat with lapels, Hessian boots with 
tassels, a pigtail, colossal bell-pull epaulettes, 
and a shirt-frill like unto that of Mr. Boatswain 
Chucks. The audience accepted him quite as a 
matter of course, as the ordinary and recognised 
type of an English military officer of high rank ; 
and then I remembered that during our great war 
with France, Genoa had been once occupied by 
an English force under Lord William Bentinck, 
and that his lordship had probably passed bodily 
into the album of costumes of the Teatro 
Carlo Felice, and remained there unchangeable 
for fifty years. In like manner the Americans, 
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irritated, many years since, by the strictures 
of Mrs. Trollope, and stung to the quick 
by her sneers at the national peculiarities of 
“calculating” and spitting, thought they could 
throw the taunt back in our teeth by assuming 
that we were a nation of cockneys, hopelessly 
given to misplacing our Hs. I had no sooner 
put down the lively chronique containing the Joe 
Millerisms, than I took up a copy of the New 
York Times, a paper of very high character and 
respectability, and whose editor, Mr. Henry 
Raymond, one of the most distinguished of living 
American politicians, is doing good service 
to the republic by striving—almost alone, un- 
happily—to stem the tide of the intolerance and 
tyranny of the dominant faction. In a leading 
article of the New York Times I read, that when 
the British Lion wasreproached with his blockade- 
running sins, and other violations of neutrality 
during the war, the hypocritical beast turned u 
his “cotton-coloured eyes” and whim nt 
“Thou cannot say Hi did it.” The gentleman 
who wrote the leader doubtless thought he 
had hit us hard with that “Hi.” He would 
have shot nearer the bull’s-eye had he asked 
why Lord Russell is always “obleged” instead 
of obliged, and why the noble proprietor of 
Knowsley is Lord “ Derby” to one set of politi- 
cians and Lord “ Darby” to another. But these 
little niceties of criticism seem to escape our 
neighbours. The imputation of cockneyism isa 
bit of mud that will stick. The Americans have 
made up their minds that we are “ Halways 
waunting the walour of hour harms,” and 
“ hexulting hover hour appiness hunder the ouse 
of anover.” No disclaimers on our part will 
cause them to abandon their position. Nor in 
this case, nor in that of “Shocking,” do we lie 
open, I venture to think, to accusations of a 
tu quoque nature. We caricature our neigh- 
bours more closely and observantly than they do 
us. We have found out long since that the 
Yankee is not invariably a sallow man in a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, and a suit of striped nan- 
keen, who sits all day in a rocking-chair with his 
feet on the mantelpiece, sucking mint julep 
through a straw. We know the circumstances 
under which he wi// put his feet up, and the sea- 
sons most favourable to the consumption of 
juleps. We have even ceased to draw him as 
e really was frequently visible, some twent 
years since, as a cadaverous straight-haired indi- 
vidual, clean shaved, in a black tail-coat and 
yey a black satin waistcoat, and a fluffy 
at stuck on the back of his head, and the in- 
tegument of his left cheek much distended by a 
plug of tobacco. 
he English painter of manners takes the 
modern American as he finds him: a tremendous 
dandy, rather “loud” in make-up, fiercely mous- 
tachioed and bearded, ringed and chained to the 
eyes, and, on the continent of Europe at least, 
quoting Rafaelles and Titians, Canovas and Thor- 
waldsens, as confidently as he would discourse of 
uartz or petroleum in Wall-street. We know 
that he has long since ceased to “calculate” or 
“reckon,” and that it is much, now, if he 





“guesses” or “expects.” Not long ago, at 
Venice, an old English traveller was telling me 
of an American family with whom he had 
travelled from Florence to Bologna. One of 
the young ladies of the party, it seems, did not 
approve of the railway accommodation, and ad- 
dressed the Italian guard in this wise: “My 
Christian friend, is this a first-class kyar, or a 
cattle-waggon?” At a subsequent stage of the 
journey the eldest gentleman of the group had 
remarked: “Say, if any of you gals bought 
frames at Florence, I can supply you with a 
lot o’ picturs I got at Rome, cheap.” “They 
were model Yankees,” the old English traveller 
chuckled, as he told me the story. “ Not at 
all,” I made bold to answer; “they were very 
exceptional Yankees indeed. They were, pro- 
bably, shoddy people of the lowest class, rapidly 
enriched, and who had rushed off to Europe 
to air their new jewellery and their vulgarity.” 
Nine-tenths of the Americans one meets tra- 
velling abroad now-a-days are well-informed and 
intelligent persons, often more fully appreciative 
of the beauties of art than middle-class English 
tourists. The American’s ambition extends to 
everything, in the heavens above and on the 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the 
earth. If he doesn’t appreciate Italian pictures, 
his wife and daughters will, so that at least 
there shall be a decent amount of connoisseur- 
ship in the family ; whereas to the middle-class 
English foreign picture-galleries are usually an 
intolerable bore; and Paterfamilias very pro- 
bably labours, besides, under a vague and 
secretly uneasy feeling that it does not become 
a man with less than twenty thousand a year 
and a handle to his name to talk of Rafaelles 
and Titians. There may be vulgar pretenders 
among the Americans whom one meets roving 
through the churches and galleries of the Con- 
tinent—among what nation are vulgarity and 
pretence not to be found?—but take them for 
all in all, the love and appreciation for high art, 
although its very elements are of yesterday’s in- 
troduction, are more generally discriminated in 
the United States than in England. The amazing 
development of photography, and the consequent 
circulation of the noblest examples of art at very 
cheap rates, together with the American mania 
for travelling, are the leading causes of their pre- 
cocious proficiency in studies in which our 
middle classes are, as yet, but timid and bungling 
beginners. 

It is true that they have not yet learnt to dis- 
criminate between Englishmen whose speech is 
that of educated gentlemen, and those who put 
their Hs in the wrong place. Perhaps their 
ears are at fault. There are none so deaf as 
those who will not hear. But I adhere to my 
position, that we are able to jot down their little 
changes of manners more accurately than they 
are able to do ours. We do not wear our jokes 
against them threadbare, or worry their foibles 
to death after the French fashion. Pennsylvania 
repudiation was a good jest in its day, made all 
the more bitter by being almost wholly destitute 
of foundation in truth ; but no one could help 
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laughing at Sydney Smith’s denunciations of 
the “ men in drab,” and his comically vindictive 
wish to cut up a Quaker, and apportion him, 
buttonless coat, broad-brimmed hat and all, 
among the defrauded bondholders. When it was 
discovered that Pennsylvania paid her obliga- 
tions, the jokes about pails of whitewash grew 
stale, and we abandoned them for good. So it 
was with the great sea serpent. For years the 
English newspapers used to have their weekly 
quota of examples of American exaggeration 
and longbowism. We used to read about the 
cow which, being left out on a frosty night, 
never afterwards gave anything but ice-creams ; 
about the man who was so tall that he had to 
climb up a ladder to take his hat off ; about the 
discontented clock down east, which struck work 
instead of the hours. These jokes, too, have 
now become stale, and barely suffice to gain a 
giggle from the sixpenny seats when emitted by 
the comic singer at a music-hall. Sarcasms 
anent American brag and bunkum have not 
uite died out from English conversation and 
glish journalism; for, unfortunately, the 
newest file of American papers are full of evi- 
dence that bunkum and brag are, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, as current as ever. 

How is it that, when foreigners wish to quiz 
us—however good humouredly—they always 
date their witticisms from the morrow of the 
battle of Waterloo? The English began to be 
habitual travellers in the autumn of 1815. To 
us who know, or fancy that we know ourselves, 
the changes which have taken place in our 
manners and customs since that period are 
marvellous ; but to foreigners we seem to be 
— the same people who came rushing to 

aris when the allies were in the Palais Royal, 
and have since overrun every nook and corner 
of Europe. We know what we were like in 
715 ; we had been bereft for twelve years of the 
French fashions. It was only once in some 
months or so that a Paris bonnet, or the design 
for a Paris dress, was furtively conveyed to us 
from Nantes or Hamburg in a smuggling lugger. 
Of the French language and of French literature 
we were almost entirely ignorant. To bea fluent 
French scholar was to be put down either as a 
diplomatist or a spy; and not all diplomatists 
could speak French We had not learnt to waltz ; 
and foreigners invited to the houses of English 
residents in Paris used to turn up their eyes at 
our barbarous country dances, and hoydenish 
Sir Roger de Coverley. We knew no soup but 
turtle and pea; no made dishes but Irish stew 
and liver and bacon; no wines but port and 
sherry; claret gave us the cholic; cham- 
~ was only found at the tables of princes. 

e used to drink hot brandy-and-water in the 
morning. We used to get drunk after dinner. 
We had no soda-water. We had no cigars, 
and smoking a pipe was an amusement in 
winter few persons besides ship captains, 
hackney-coachmen, and the Reverend Dr. Parr, 
indulged. Our girls were bread-and-butter 
romps ; our boys were coarse and often profli- 
gate hobbledehoys, whose idea of “life” was 
to drink punch at the Finish, and beat the watch. 








Our fathers and mothers were staid, and prim, 
and somewhat sulky, and carried with them 
everywhere a bigoted hatred of popery and a 
withering contempt of foreigners. This is what 
we were like in 1815; and, in’15, I can easily 
understand that the angular young woman in 
the coal-scuttle bonnet and the green veil, who 
was always crying “ Shocking!” was as pos- 
sible a personage as the baronet in top-boots 
who continually swore at “Jhon,” his jockey, 
and roared for fresh grogs. 

But can it be that we have not changed since 
the morrow of Waterloo? If we are to believe 
our critics, we are the self-same folk. It seems 
to me that we have let our beards and mous- 
taches grow, and have become the most hirsute 
people in Europe; but a Charivari Englishman, 
or a Gustave Doré Englishman, or a Bouffes 
Parisiennes Englishman, is always the same 
simpering creature, with smooth upper and 
under lip, and bushy whiskers. Types must be 
preserved, you may argue. As a simpering 
and whiskered creature, the Englishman is best 
known abroad, and foreigners have as much 
right to preserve him intact as we have to pre- 
serve our traditional John Bull. But may I be 
allowed to point out that a type may become so 
worn and blunted as to be no longer worth 

rinting from? For instance, there is the 
naitem in a cocked-hat and a pigtail and 
high-heeled shoes, and with a little fiddle pro- 
truding from his hinder pocket. That French- 
man’s name was Johnny Crapaud. His diet 
was frogs. His profession was to teach dancing. 
One Englishman could always thrash three 
Johnny Crapauds. We have broken up that 
type for old metal; and it has been melted 
again, and recast into something more nearly 
approaching the actual Crapaud. Let me see; 
how many years is it since the lamented John 
Leech drew that droll cartoon in Punch entitled 
Foreign Affairs? It must be a quarter of a 
century, at least. He delineated the French. 
man of his day to the life: the Frenchman of 
the old Quadrant and Fricourt’s and Dubourg’s, 
and the stuffy little passport-office in Poland- 
street. That Frenchman—long haired, dirty, 
smouchy, greasy—has passed away. Before he 
died, Mr. mae 4 found out the new types; the 
fat yet dapper “ Mossoos,” with the large shirt- 
fronts and the dwarfed hats, who engage a ba- 
rouche and a valet de place at Pagliano’s, and 
go for “a promenade to Richmond.” And had 
Mr. Leech’s life been protracted, he would have 
discovered the still later type of Frenchman— 
the Parisian of the Lower Empire, the French- 
man of the Jockey Club and the Courses de 
Vincennes—the Frenchman who has his clothes 
made by Mr. Poole, or by the most renowned 
Parisian imitator of the artist of Saville-row, 
who reads Le Sport and goes upon le Tourff, 
and rides in his “bromm” and eats his 
“Jaounch,” and, if he could only be cured of 
the habit of riding like a miller’s sack and 
sitting outside a café on the Boulevards, would 
pass muster very well for a twin-brother of our 
exquisites of the Raleigh and Gatt’s. 
It is all of no use, however, I fear. For good 
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old true-blue Toryism, and a determined hatred 
to new-fangled ways, socially speaking, you 
must go abroad, and especially to France. In 
_ and verse, in books and newspapers, in 
ithographs, and etchings, and terra-cotta sta- 
tuettes, the traditional Englishman and the tra- 
ditional Englishwoman will continue to appear 
as something quite different to that which they 
really are. In the haleyon day when it is dis- 
covered that we are no more “ perfidious” than 
our neighbours, and that in the way of greedy 
rapacity for the petty profits of trade, the French 
are ten times more of a nation of shopkeepers 
than we are—then, but not till then, it may be 
acknowledged that the English female’s anatomy 
is not made up exclusively of right angles, and 
that the first word in an Englishwoman’s voca- 
bulary is not always “ Shocking !” 





MR. WHELKS OVER THE WATER. 

Lexpon is a world in itself, having, as re- 
gards the condition of its inhabitants, a north 
pole and a south, a torrid zone and a frigid, 
tracts of fertility and tracts of barrenness, 
regions of civilisation and regions of barbarism. 

e need not go all the way to Central Africa, 
or the wilds of South America, to study the 
condition and habits of savages, when the New 
Cut, Lambeth, is within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Houses of Parliament. Did you ever—we 
are addressing gentlemen of the Imperial Com- 
mission for Ameliorating the Condition of Man- 
kind—did you ever, gentlemen, deliberating in 
your august chambers, realise to yourselves this 
fact, that the New Cut, Lambeth, is within ten 
minutes’ walk of the Houses of Parliament? 
We realised the fact a few evenings ago, and it 
impresses us as a rather remarkable one. It 
was six o’clock when we emerged from the great 
door of the historic hall of Westminster. The 
setting sun was shedding a blaze of glory upon 
the majestic towers; a gentle breeze, laden with 
the perfume of flowers and the freshness of 
green leaves, swept down from the Park, bring- 
Ing with it a murmur of ecclesiastical antiquity 
from the venerable Abbey ; and in the midst of 
this scene of stately grandeur and dignified 
repose, the members of the Imperial Commis- 
sion were assembling to deliberate upon a cer- 
tain seven-pound scheme for ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. At ten minutes past 
six we were at the great door of agin palace in 
the New Cut. What a change! Truly, the 
sun shone here as well as in Palace Yard, but 
his beams fell upon a very different scene. It 
was as if, in crossing the river, we had crossed 
a line dividing two worlds, wholly distinct and 
separate from each other. And the contrast 
was so great that the transition seemed 
to be a fantastic conjuration of the imagina- 
tion rather than a reality. It was passing, 
in a few short moments, from the highest 
civilisation to the lowest barbarism, from 
the purest refinement to the foulest degrada- 
tion. One might have imagined that the river 
was as great a guif between the New Cut 








and Palace Yard as the Atlantic was between 
the New World and the Old before the expedition 
of Columbus ; that Westminster Bridge, instead 
of being an open highway, was a barrier which 
had never been crossed by the inhabitants of 
either of the two worlds which it separated. 
It would be difficult to give anything like an 
adequate idea of the polluted current of life 
which runs in the New Cut. No enumeration 
of the sigus of meanness and squalid wretched- 
ness which everywhere meet the eye could 
possibly convey an impression which is only to 
be received deongh the medium of all the 
senses. It is the converse of Vathek’s Palaces 
of Delight. It is the offence of the eyes, the 
offence of the ears, the offence of the nose, the 
offence of the mouth, the offence even of the 
touch. The swarms of creeping, crawling, 
mangy-looking people who constantly throng 
the thoroughfare are suggestive rather of vermin 
than of human beings. Everything is coarse, 
and common, and mean; everything is tumble- 
down, dreary, and dirty. Well, what can the 
gentlemen of the Imperial Commission do in 
such a matter? Can they root poverty out of 
the land? No. But poverty is not the ques- 
tion. The —— here are not “stee a in 
poverty,” and yet they are steeped to the lips 
in every kind of degradation and wretchedness. 
There is abundant evidence on every hand 
that the working population of this district are 
possessed of sufficient means to have clean 
houses, and good food, and decent clothes, and 
wholesome cheerful amusements, if they were 
not utterly neglected and left to their own help- 
lessness. Their dilapidation is like that of a 
goodly house, which has been suffered to tumble 
down for want of timely repairs. Their squalid 
condition is that of children, who, though plen- 
tifully fed, are neglected by their mother, and 
allowed to spend their days in the gutters. The 
public-houses and provision-shops are driving a 
roaring trade. Mr. Whelks is spending his 
money freely in meat and drink, paying 
more for a coarse meal, served in a beastly 
eating-house, than you, honourable sir, are 
charged for your elegantly served lunch in the 
splendid salon of the Reform Club. We are 
using no hyperbolical language for the sake of 
effect. We speak by the card—the card of the 
eating-house to which we accompanied Mr. 
Whelks. We saw him come out of his house, 
a tumble-down hovel in a narrow court, through 
which an open drain ran its foul course into the 
Cut. He came down into the main street, and 
stood for a while listening to a ballad-singer. 
He bought one of the flimsy songs, and, after 
glancing it over, crumpled it up and put it in his 
pocket. He wandered about irresolutely for a 
few minutes, and then turned into an eating- 
house, a low-roofed, dingy, dirty hole, littered 
with sawdust and grease. The tablecloth was 
coarse and inconceivably dirty; the knives, 
forks, plates, &c., were of the rudest descrip- 
tion, and clogged with black dirt. Mr. Whelks 
ordered “ biled beef, peas, new potatoes, and 
bread.” We gave the same order, but found it 
impossible to eat any of the viands set before 
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us. The beef was coarse and without flavour, 
the peas were tasteless, the potatoes waxy, and 
the acat suggestive of sawdust. So uniformly 
bad was everything, that we could not resist the 
idea that there must be, somewhere, a regular 
organised system for rearing coarse and inferior 
articles for the consumption of Mr. Whelks. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Whelks had to pay one and 
threepence for his meal, and it was not his 
dinner nor his supper. It was one of those 
snacks between whiles, which Mr. Whelks, 
living amid dirt, and squalor, and wretchedness, 
is nevertheless able to afford. Mr. Whelks de- 
clined the proffer of beer with his snack, not 
that he is a teetotaller, but he likes to take his 
beer at the bar of the public-house. So when 
he had cleared off his “ biled beef,” &c., he ad- 
journed to the nearest tavern, and indulged in a 
pint of porter, a black frothy mixture, consisting 
chiefly of liquorice and water. For this he paid 
twopence, which was at least a penny farthing 
more than it was worth. He then lighted his 
pipe, and placing his back against the wall of 
_the public-house, lounged there for some time, 
smoking and contemplating the sluggish stream 
of human mud that flowed past him. There he 
stands,a slouching, dirt-begrimed, beer-soddened, 
miserable wretch, living in a pigsty, and spend- 
ing his evenings in sloppy beer-shops, or in some 
wretched dusthole of a “gaff.” And yet that 
man earns money enough to live cleanly and 
wholesomely, if he only had a decent home 
= decent opportunities of passing his leisure 
0) 


urs. 

We may be told that it is no part of the 
duty of the Imperial Commission to build homes 
for the poor. Very well, admit that, and so far 
let us trust to Mr. Peabody and all who may be 
stimulated to good deeds by his munificent ex- 
ample. But though the Imperial Commission 
repudiates any responsibility with regard to the 
places in which the poor live when they are at 
tome, it does assume responsibility with regard 
to those places of public resort in which they 
find entertainment when they go abroad. Let 
us see how Court and Commission do their duty 
in this respect in the New Cut. 

Mr. Whelks has smoked his pipe out, and is 
tired of watching the eddying of the muddy 
waters of humanity. He wants some amuse- 
ment. Whither shall he go for relaxation and 
pleasant diversion? His choice lies among in- 
numerable public-houses and re a wax- 
work show, two “gafis,” and a single theatre. 
The last is a large commodious building, is duly 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, and for the 
small charge of threepence (to the gallery) 
affords Mr, Whelks the elevating delights of 
the drama. On the occasion of our visit the 
programme offered two dramas, and the first of 
these was entitled “ Woman’s Trials.” Mr. 
Whelks was in the front row of the gallery, and 
a policeman stood in the stalls with a cane to 
indicate him to another policeman at the gallery 
door, if he should interrupt the performance by 
whistling. It strikes us at once as being very 
odd that Mr. Whelks, who pays his money to 


enjoy a play, should be so constantly disposed 
to make a disturbance and interrupt the pro- 
gress of that play. But when we have wit- 
nessed * Woman’s Trials,” and reflected upon 
the trial which the play must have been to Mr. 
Whelks’s patience, we no longer think it odd 
that he should whistle. And here, again, it is to 
be observed, that Mr. Whelks is pushed away 
in pit and gallery at the greatest distance from 
the stage, while the stalls and boxes are given 
over to comparative emptiness. 

It would not be easy to describe clearly the 
plot of “ Woman’s Trials,” but its leading in- 
cidents will suffice to give an idea of its quality 
as a means of entertaiment. 

Pauline Rosier, a flower-girl, is beloved by 
Eugene, a young man of humble station ; but she 
rejects his suit in favour of that of a military 
gentlemen, who, judging by his cocked - hat 
and the size of his epaulettes, must be a field- 
marshal at least. The field-marshal, whose 
christian name seems to be Hongree (in Eng- 
lish it would be Enery), is no sooner united to 
Pauline than he is ordered off to the wars, 
whither he goes, valiantly, with his sword drawn, 
at the head of an army of six men and a trum- 
peter. Pauline finds herself deserted. It was 
to be expected that Hongree would turn out 
badly, for his first entrance was over a bridge. 
(Attentive students of the British drama must 
have observed that the villains enter over bridges 
or down steps, while the virtuous characters 
come in modestly at the sides.) With her de- 
sertion by Hongree, Paulie’s trials begin. At 
the end of five years, Mr. Whelks encounters 
her wandering about the country, aceompanied 
by her little child, the son of Hongree. They 
have passed through many cities begging their 
bread, but there are no travel-stains on their 
clothes, their shoes are in remarkably good 
order, and the little boy (who says he is very 
hungry) has on a clean collar and a pink necktie, 
and his hair is carefully brushed and curled. In 
this neat and natty plight of wretchedness, the 
mother and child arrive at the Lamb, a roadside 
inn, kept by the comic man, Paul Lamborrean, 
and his wife, Madeline, an old friend of Pauline. 
The humours of this pair turn upon e:rtain 
delicate matrimonial matters. Madeline had 
been courted by a gay trumpeter in the service 
of Hongree, but preferred Paul, with whom, 
however, she is always ~——s because they 
have no children. When Paul displeases her, 
she taunts him with this, and says that no doubt 
if she had married the trumpeter there would 
have been plenty of children by this time. * * * 
These stars stand for a piece of dialogue on 
this subject, which sechelthy escaped the notice 
of the licenser of plays. Mr. Whelks, however, 
was highly delighted with it. Paul and Made- 
line take compassion upon Pauline and her son, 
and give them food and shelter; and when the 
little boy has eaten a cake, he innocently asks 
Paul if he may play with Ais little boy. Hoarse 
laugh again, a more stars. * * * * * 

t is wonderful how the personages of a 








drama, however widely they may be separated 
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from each other by such slight obstacles as the 
Atlantic Ocean or the great desert of Sahara, 
always manage to come together when the 
exigencies of the plot require a striking tableau, 
a catastrophe, or a happy reunion. Hongree, 
returned from the wars, and accompanied by a 
fine lady, arrives at the Lamb, and is recognised 
by Pauline, who claims him as her husband. 
He casts her off, and declares, by way of ex- 
lanation, to the fine lady (whom, it appears, 
ne has bigamously married) that this is “a vile 
plot of a degraded woman to extract his gold 
from him.” Pauline protests that it is no 
such thing, and produces from her bosom a 
miniature of Hongree. Dreading this proof, 
Hongree endeavours to take the miniature from 
her. There is a desperate struggle; one of 
Hongree’s soldiers points a gun at the comic 
man, rushing on to Pauline’s assistance, and on 
this tableau the curtain descends, amid much 
whistling and laughing from Mr. Whelks. 

More trials for Pauline. She is on the road 
again ina very neat merino gown, wandering 
from city to city with her little son. She is 
attacked by two grim robbers, who demand her 
money. She pleads that she is a poor wanderer, 
and possesses only a few frances. The child 
pleads too, and says, in a pathetic little voice, 
** Don’t hurt my mother.” One of the robbers, 
who is a facetious ruffian, declares that he is 
*‘ quite overcome,” and flicks a tear out of the 
corner of his eye; but immediately turns 
savagely upon Pauline, and roars, “Give me 
your money, or your brat finds a grave——!” 
But at this moment the comic innkeeper rushes 
on with a whip, and knocks the purse out-of the 
robber’s hand. Pauline menaces the other 
robber with a dagger. Tableau! The two 
robvers, being baffled, slink off—the facetious 
one returning for a moment to shake his fist 
and say, ‘‘ You shall hear from my solicitor ;” 
which, somehow or other, seemed to us the 
funniest observation we had heard for a long 
time. 

In the next scene the two robbers, instigated 
by the wicked Hongree, steal Pauline’s child 
from her in the dead of night. One robber 
escapes through the window with the child, 
while the other struggles with Pauline. Struggle 
of five minutes’ duration all over the stage, con- 
cluding with the firing off ofa gun! Call for 
Pauline, who appears before the curtain with 
her hair out of curl. 

Many years have now elapsed, and Pauline’s son 
has grown to be a young man. He is poor and 
unfortunate, and apparently a companion of the 
two robbers. The facetious robber says to him, 
“* Why don’t you do it up brown?” ‘To which 
the young man solemnly replies, “ Because a 
still'small voice tells me that there are bright 
days for those who are honest.” However, he 
is persuaded, spite of the still small voice, 
to do something inclining towards brown, 
having to do with a forged cheque. When the 
money is obtained, the facetious robber sar- 
castically proposes that they should open a 
limited liability bank ; but Mr. Whelks (happy 








man) is not at all alive to this joke. Pauline’s 
next trial is to be turned out by her landlady, 
though she has lived with her ten years and 
owes her only a few francs. But the drama 
does not stick at trifles when the agony wants 
piling up. (It is worthy of remark here, that 
im the course of twenty years Pauline has not 
grown a day older, and has made little change 
in her clothes, which have worn wonderfully.) 
Pauline rushes to the river and takes a header, 
but is rescued from the “result of the rash 
act” by her son, who happens to be on the spot 
at the moment. She has only just recognised 
her son and flown to his arms, when the young 
man is arrested by the military, with guns 
(toujours guns), for forgery. Pauline now 
seeks an interview with Hongree (not a day 
older either), to plead for her son and his. But 
the wicked Hongree still insists that she is a 
degraded woman seeking to extract his gold 
from him, and orders her to be taken away. 

The last scene of all of this very strange and 
eventful history represents the court-louse. 
Young Hongree going to be tried for forgery, 
and old Hongree seated “on the right hand 
of the judgment-seat,” as the lad observes. 
“There sits my father,” says the young man. 
“The proof!” demands the father. “ Be- 
hold!” says Pauline, entering at this moment 
with an old gentleman in a cassock and white 
bands. At sight of the reverend gentleman— 
“this holy man”—who married him to Pauline, 
Hongree begins to tremble, then rises and 
staggers down the steps of the judgment-seat. 

** Pauline,” = says, “ your -~ 

sp—are—gurgle—my wife; he—gasp—is— 
Seaincaue ae Then Hongree has JA back 
fall and is no more, leaving Mr. Whelks to infer 
that he has died of a pricked conscience. Cer- 
tainly there were no outward causes to account 
for his sudden deeease. As to Pauline, Mr. 
Whelks is left to infer that the death of her 
husband rewards all her trials, and makes her 
happiness complete. 

rom this temple of the drama, which really 
affords the highest class of entertainment in the 
immediate neighbourhood, we followed Mr. 
Whelks to another place of amusement in the 
New Cut. This was a waxwork show. In 
front of the building, which was an old tumble- 
down house, among the provision-shops, a man 
played a barrel-organ, while a woman beat a 
drum with one hand and took money with the 
other. The price of admission was one penny, 
and the aot was rapidly filling with boys, 
young girls, and a sprinkling of grown-up 
women, among whom were several domestic 
servants who had been sent out on errands, and 
were treating themselves to a little entertain- 
ment on the way. When we were “all in,” a 
gloomy-looking lad came forward to describe the 
figures. The whole place was a chamber of 
horrors, beginning with Rush, and ending with 
Doctor Pritchard, including, however, Lord 
Palmerston, Sir John Franklin, and Florence 
Nightingale; Lord Palmerston and Sir John 
being strangely mingled up with the Italian 
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pirates. The gloomy lad minutely described 
all the circumstances of the crimes with which 
the figures were associated, always sinking his 
voice to a solemn key when he came to say that 
the “un’appy man expated his crime on the 


scuffle,” and carefully giving all names and dates.’| 


A dirtier place, or a more wretched, ragged, and 
in the last degree mean and miserable exhibi- 
tion, it is impossible to conceive. It ministered 


solely to the morbid taste for horrors. The 
heads bore no resemblance to the persons repre- 
sented, and most of them. were broken. The 


Italian pirates had scarcely a finger among them, 
and Lord Palmerston had evidently at some 
time or other had his throat cut. (Possibly, in 
a former state of waxwork existence, he had 
been Lord William Russell.) We recognised 
several old friends from the windows of the 
barbers’ shops, and at least two from the shop 
doors of the cheap clothiers. Ernest Southey, 
otherwise Forwood, “ the unnatural ’usband and 
father,” if he were not the identical person, 
must have been own brother to the waxen 
gentleman who many years ago demonstrated 
the elasticity of a black satin patent stock in 
High Holborn. He wore the same black stock 
now, while in the act of murdering his wife, in 
the same room where his three children (all of 
the same age) lay side by side in bed, poisoned. 
This dreary show concluded in a sort of hay- 
loft above stairs, or rather above ladder, with 
the exhibition of a Scotch giant and his infant 
daughter, a prodigy of fatness and idiocy—a 
lamentable sight. The Scotch giant had not 
been looked at half a minute before he came 
down from his platform with a tin box and 
begged for bawbees. When there were no more 
bawbees to be gathered, he returned to his 
platform, contemptuously shrouded himself be- 
hind a ragged curtain, and called to us to 
“hook it.” And so the audience tumbled down 
some rickety steps, and streamed out into the 
Cut, running a thicker tide of human mud than 


ever. 

We next followed Mr. Whelks to a gaff, also 
“giving” upon the main thoroughfare of the 
Cut, and almost within sight of the august 
towers. When we come to this place of enter- 
tainment we feel that we have already been too 
prodigal of epithets expressive of our horror 
and disgust. We have left ourselves no words 
strong enough to characterise the filthiness of 
the den we now entered, nor the unmitigated 
brutality of the performance we witnessed. The 
gaff was formed, as in the case of the waxwork 
show, out of a tumble-down house, and was 
approached through a foul-smelling passage lit- 
tered with manure, and (literally) over a cinder- 
heap. The prices of admission were a peuny 
to the body of the hall, and twopence to the 
gallery. We paid twopence, and reached the 
gallery by a few steps. We despair of being 
able to give any idea of the dreadful place. The 
floor of the area was composed of black mud; 
the ceiling, formed of a sooty sheet of canvas, 
had fallen in and had a large hole in the centre 
as if it had been used as a shoot for coals. 


| backed by a rudely-painted scene ; a fiddle and 
' a jangling piano, boxed up in a corner, formed 
| the orchestra, and the place was lighted dimly 
_ by about a dozen gas jets. The black pit below 
|was nearly filled with boys, and the rickety 
gallery was thinly occupied by costermongers 
and girls. The performances consisted of sing- 
|ing and dancing. When we entered, the stage 
“was occupied by a ruffianly-looking fellow at- 
tired in the traditional stage-costume of an 
Trishman. He was singing an indecent song 
jabout a certain Paddy Carey, and the boys 
| below were interrupting him with coarse jokes 
and taunts about the state of the ceiling. The 
| fellow took no pains to amuse them, and danced 
j}and sang just when it suited him. Suddenly 
| he stopped, and, pointing to a spot on the rough 
scene behind, said, ‘‘ There’s the mark, now, fire 
away.” Presently one of the boys threw him a 
copper, which he picked up, declaring that it 
was “half a ton” (a halfpenny, as we came to 
understand); then another was thrown, which 
he said was a “ton” (a penny). Then the 
contributions fell to farthings, which he called 
“fadges.” ‘“ Now,” he said, when he had 
picked up about a dozen fadges—‘‘now I'll 
wallop myself about the stage a little.” He 
signalled to the orchestra, and began to “ wal- 
lop himself about.” A boy threw a crust of 
bread at him with an expression of contempt. 
He stopped, and, pointing his finger at the boy, 
said, with a terrible oath, “I see you, you 
young ‘epithet,’ and if you do that again, Pil 
come down and split your ‘ oath? a5.” 

The foul and unsafe building was visibly 
tumbling down, and there was no policeman 

resent either in the place itself or at the door. 
Tt such dens are licensed, then the Commission 
is a mockery ; if such performances can be pre- 
sented in the heart of, a decent city, then the 
— authority of the Lord Chamberlain is a 
sham. 

In our article entitled “ Mr. Whelks Revived,” 
which appeared in No. 373 of this journal, we 
chose the fictitious name of “ Mr. Harry Clifton” 
for a performer at a music-hall, who was de- 
scribed as singing somewhat vulgar songs. We 
regret to find that this is the real name of a 
gentleman who never sings at music-halls, and 
enjoys a high reputation both as a concert- 
_— and a writer of comic songs of the better 
class. 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY. 

‘THERE are some individuals—and most readers 
can probably lay their fingers on a specimen or 
two among their acquaintance—who are for 
ever accusing themselves of faults. “I am 
the idlest fellow in the world,” some member of 
this class will say; or, “I am as proud as any 
Lucifer ;” “ I want patience ;” “I have a very 
hot temper ;” “I am sadly impetuous,” and the 
like. Self-accusations are generally of this sort, 
not entirely ruinous to the character of the 
person confessing, and rare indeed are the cases 





There was a raised stage without foot-lights, | in which we find a man who will say: “I ama 
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craven at heart ;” or, “I am naturally prodi- 
giously stingy and mean.” 

Now, it is a curious fact that this self-accusa- 
tory habit into which so many individuals among 
us fall is possessed by us also to some extent as 
a nation. We English people stand almost 
alone among the nations of the earth in our 
practice of habitual and liberal self-censure. 
We are always taking ourselves to task, pointing 
out our own defects, calling upon all men to 
observe them, and showing how much better 
matters are administered in other countries. 
*‘Our. town is ill administered,” we say; as 
indeed it is; “ We have no government ;” “ Our 
cabs and omnibuses are a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion.” 

It is probable that neither in the individual 
nor in the nation does all this mean much, 
indeed it cannot mean much, or we should carry 
our heads lower than we do ; but mean it much, 
or mean it little, certain it is that this habit of 
self-depreciation belongs to us, and that in no 
respect is it more powerfully developed than in 
relation to matters of a decorative kind, and 
such as are connected with our public buildings, 
monuments, gardens, and other similar institu- 
tions. Here, indeed, we are ready to confess 
ourselves abject in the last degree; and not 
without cause. 

Still there is hope for us. Within the last 
few years we have been moving in the right 
direction. We have built larger houses, with 
more pretensions at any rate of a decorative 
sort. We have constructed pretty flower-gar- 
dens in our Parks, and in other ways shown‘ a 
desire to improve our public places,—nay, an 
attempt has even been made of late to do some- 
thing with our cemeteries, so that these, our last 
resting-places, shall present something less mo- 
notonous and distressing to the eye than the old 
combination of rank grass and grim un- 
decorated gravestone with which we were so 
long contented. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything 
more repulsive and more hopeless than the old 
London churchyard, now fallen into disuse, but 
of which there may still be found many speci- 
mens in and about the metropolis and suburbs. 
Take as metropolitan instances the two enclo- 
sures on either side of Paddirgton-street, at the 
back of the Marylebone workhouse, or that one 
near to Tyburn, and belonging to the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square. They are simply 
horrible. No other word can express the aver- 
sion which such places inspire. There is no 
attempt to present death under its softer and less 
terrible aspect. Long rows of grim ungainly 
upright stones, relieved here and there by a 
square edifice, like a huge tea-caddy, stand 
there in unmitigated ugliness, suggesting 
only the darkest side of the picture—death in 
its most hideous and squalid form—and such as 
Fe have known and feared it from our earliest 
ays. 

The ornamentation and the general look of 
the modern cemetery is a vast improvement on 
those dreadful old burying-grounds. It is chiefly 


| with the view of marking every indication of 





improvement in this way, and of suggesting 
how it may be carried further, that these few 
notes on churchyard sculpture are here set 
down. 

In some of our cemeteries of the longest 
standing, the old and the new kind of monu- 
ment may be seen close together, and compared. 
There, will be found the older graves marked 
with the common ugly head-stone, the square 
brick tomb with the stone slab, and the narrow 
stone grave, shaped something like a coffin. 
There, also, will be observable two other kinds 
of monument, much in use, and finding, or havin 
once found, marked and special favour in English 
eyes—two very ungainly and unmeaning mon- 
strosities—the obelisk and the urn. 

Whence, in the name of all that is most in- 
congruous and most inappropriate on earth, this 
popularity of the obelisk and the urn! There 
are thousands of these in our cemeteries. The 
writer, in one of our principal cemeteries, paused 
for a moment, and without moving from the spot 
of ground on which he stood, counted forty-four 
urns at a glance. The spot was chosen at hap- 
hazard, and was not in a commanding situation. 
Let the reader judge of it for himself. Let 
him visit one of our cemeteries where there is 
raised ground, as at Highgate, and let him 
survey what is before him from an elevation. 
He will see such incredible numbers of these 
urns and obelisks as would lead him to the 
belief, if he did not know better, that they 
were the insignia of England’s religion. Now, 
how is this to be accounted for? The urn 
has some connexion of the ancient heathen sort 
with the ashes of the dead. In countries where, 
and in the time when, the bodies of the dead 
were consumed by fire, the ashes left after in- 
cremation, collected and placed in an urn, were, 
as everybody knows, preserved. But now, when 
those mortal remains are, as is patent to all 
men, buried underground, what significance have 
these wretched urns, which not only do not 
contain the ashes of the dead, but are, most 
probably, solid throughout, and incapable of 
holding ashes or anything else ? 

And these sepulchral arms are draped. 
Among the thousands, there are few, if any, 
which are not partially veiled by a piece 
of drapery. There are variations, truly, in the 
manner of the cutting of the cloth; sometimes 
it is in two formal festoons, with the ends passed 
through the handles of the vessel ; sometimes it 
covers nearly the whole urn with its folds; 
sometimes it is thrown over the vase in a care- 
less loose style, at the sculptor’s discretion; 
but it is always, or almost always there, and has 
got to be regarded, doubtless, in the light of a 
pious emblematical decoration, just as the in- 
verted torch has got to be looked upon as a 
type of death, in spite of the fact, known to 
every one who has ever lighted a lucifer match, 
that if you hold any ignited object downward, it 
burns brighter than ever. 

But the obelisk in this country, where no 
symbolism such as it may have had among 
Eastern nations attaches to it, and where no 
cabalistic signs are inscribed upon its surface, 
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is even a more unmeaning sepulchral monument 
than an urn. It is an ugly thing, an unsug- 
gestive thing, it can never have any attractive- 
ness except such as might attach to it from its 
being of vast size, a monolith hewn out of one 
solid block of marble. In our cemeteries, it has 
certainly no merit of this sort to redeem it from 
ignominy. It is small, of poor material, and 
is, generally speaking, out of the perpendicular. 

These obelisks are of various forms. Some- 
times they are enormous at their bases, and 
taper away rapidly to a sharp point, so as to 
present something of the appearance of a 
— ; sometimes they rise to a considerable 
ieight—six or seven feet, perhaps—and end 
abruptly in a blunt four-sided point, and some- 
times they terminate in some terrible and ab- 
normal fashion, as in a hand with the forefinger 
pointing upward. Let the reader picture this 
to himself for a moment—an obelisk rising from 
its pedestal and tapering swiftly away till it 
becomes as small as a man’s wrist. Then comes 
the hand, as above, with the index extended— 
sometimes knocked off. You would find nothing 
more rudely conceived, than this barbarous ar- 
rangement, among savages. 

It is possible to effect combinations of the 
obelisk and the urn together, though the urn is 
usually to be found on a pedestal by itself. 
Still, the thing may be done, and I even dis- 
tinctly suanaier an instance in one of the 
London cemeteries of such fertile invention on 
the part of one of our monumental sculptors as 
led to the combination of obelisk, pedestal, urn 
and drapery, in one composition, leaving nothing 
to be desired—except, perhaps, a crowbar, with 
which to make an end of the whole thing. 

This popularity of the obelisk, and it is to the 
full as popular as the urn, is a thing entirely 
mysterious. That it can ever have been chosen 
by any sane human being on account of its 
intrinsic merits, that anything of beauty or 
suggestiveness can ever have been associated 
with it in any one of its aspects, that an 
obelisk can ever have been chosen by any one 
because he liked it or thought it the most 
appropriate monumental design which could 
be selected to mark the last resting-place 
of his friend or relation—these are ideas which 
may at once be dismissed as simply absurd and 
untenable. 

It is a feature in our national character, and 
a very important one, that we are at once 
extremely docile and extremely bigoted in 
matters of opinion. We believe what we 
are told to believe, and stick to it, People 
who think for themselves are rare in the ex- 
treme. We have an enormous respect for 
what are called professional people, and are 

ided by their enunciations in an inordinate 

egree. The ordinary type of human being 
gomg to the “emporium” of a sepulchral 
monumentalist to select a gravestone, on being 
told by the proprietor of the establishment what 
he ought to have, will at once fall into the 
views of the professional person. “ This, sir, is 
ome thought to be a chaste and appropriate 

ind of monument,” says the artist, indicating 





an obelisk of granite, standing in his show- 
room; or, “ We set up a very great number of 
these, sir, and they are found to give general 
satisfaction.” We shrink from trusting to our 
own convictions, or consulting our own tastes. 
We require a precedent. We seek to intrench 
ourselves behind the opinions of others, mis- 
trusting our own, or perhaps, still oftener, we 
have none of our own. 

It is by no means uncommon to find among 
our more elaborate monuments some which are 
decorated with human figures, rudely expressing 
the passion of grief, the flight of time, and the like. 
There is one figure especially, a female figure, 
bowed over an urn—the urn again !—-and often 
holding the inverted torch, in an attitude expres- 
sive of grief, which is no doubt very generally 
known, and which may be seen in any of the 
monument shops in the neighbourhood of our 
cemeteries. It is never well executed, and it 
never can be. The human figure has this re- 
markable characteristic among others, that it 
can only be well modelled or carved by a first- 
rate artist, and the services of such an one can- 
not be secured except on terms which very few 
among those who wish to put up monuments 
to their friends or relatives are able to afford. 
This especial mourning figure, representations 
of angels, and even of cupids holding hour- 
glasses, and other appropriate and inappro- 
priate emblems, are frequently to be found in 
our burying-grounds, but they are almost in- 
variably (as is also the case with busts and 
medallions of the dead) ill executed, and would 
be much better away. A man may be able to 
carve a flower, or to cut out a stone cross, tole- 
rably well, and may yet be wholly inadequate to 
the task of dealing with the human figure. 
Moreover, there is a fitness and propriety in all 
things, and though the cemetery may be—nay 
undoubtedly is—a fit place for a commemorative 
stone or cross indicating the place where the de- 
ae one is laid, it is hardly the right situation 

or sculptured monument of high value. Such 
a work of art demands to be sheltered under 
a roof, and not left in the open air exposed to 
all the injurious influences of weather and 
atmosphere. The proper thing in a graveyard is 
a grave. If amonument be wanted, it should be 
elsewhere. Ina church, under cover,or grounded 
at least on some firm and good foundation. 

If the common head-stone be ugly and re- 
pulsive, if the obelisk be unmeaning, and the 
urn, in modern times, inexcusable, what sort of 
structure should we do well to place over the 
graves of our dead, sacred before all men to 
their memory? Something there should be— 
but what? 

There is not much room for fancy or vagary 
here. Neither our tombstones nor the inserip- 
tions on them should be of a fantastic sort. 
Heaven knows that the presence of fancy or 
even of eccentricity, as displayed in the cun- 
struction of a monument or the wording of an 
epitaph, does not necessarily indicate anything 
of indifference to their loss in the hearts of those 
who have caused such monument to be set up; 
stillthey are apt to convey that impression. 
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Fanciful monuments and inscriptions, then, 
are objectionable ; as are also all obelisks, urns, 
narrow upright pedestals, small models of church 
spires, Corinthian columns, complete or broken, 
and everything of the sarcophagus kind. Of 
upright monuments, crosses alone are good, and 
these should be low, and not too large. It is 
in the very nature of things, alas! that the 
ground of graveyards should be continually dis- 
turbed. A monumental stone is no sooner set 
up than it becomes necessary, perhaps, to make 
anew grave close beside that which the stone 
marks, and so its foundations are disturbed, and 
the monument settles over to one side. Nay, 
changes may take place in connexion with the 
ground beneath the tombstone itself, and the 
same result may then follow. And this settling 
over to one side, having always something of a 
ludicrous appearance, is a thing to be guarded 
against in every way, and does seem to suggest, 
upon the whole, that the best churchyard monu- 
ments are flat ones, and such as extend in a 
horizontal position along the ground. ~ 

A better kind of gravestone is beginning to 
appear in our cemeteries, and to it the old 
objectionable forms are gradually giving place. 
Among the newer monuments which are to 
be seen in our modern burying-places, the 
reader who cares to observe such things, will 
take note that there is one which is very 
simple and good, and which common sense, 
as well as good taste, recommends. A plain 
slab of stone or marble, about the size of the 
grave, lying above it in a horizontal position, 
and surrounded by a gilded railing. It is not 
unfrequently the case that between the slab and 
the railing there is sufficient room left for a 
flower-bed, and the whole combination forms 
probably as good an out-door monumental 
structure as could be hit upon, and one, more- 
over, within reach of the means of a great 
number of people. 

This is a kind of monument which is both 
simple and natural, and but little liable to be 
displaced or to fall out of repair. When it is 
seen among the others, which have been glanced 
at above, it at once proclaims its superiority. 
Obedient to the force of gravitation it is in 
unison with the laws of nature, instead of op- 
posing them, and, raised but little from the earth, 
it fears no fall. When the flowers are in bloom 
all around the central slab, or the evergreens 
when flowers may not be had, the whole 
thing presents a cheerful look such as should 
rightly characterise a monument set up by those 
who sorrow, but with hope. Such memorial 
stones as these, with the bright gilt railing, the 
pure marble slab, and the flower-beds, are 
amenable to no charge of horror or ghastliness.’ 

A cemetery is most certainly the right place 
for a profusion of flowers. Of all out-door 
monumental decoration these are by far the 
most beautiful and appropriate. Those who 
have money to spend upon the last habitation 
of their friends and relations, and who piously 
desire to sliow their love and sorrow by some 
sort of outward sign, will act more wisely in 
paying some annual fee to the cemetery gar- 





dener to keep churchyard flower-beds trim and 
pretty, than in laying out a vast amount of 
money among stonemasons, resulting in ill- 
executed angels, or trophies of cannon-balls and 
swords and cocked-hats, and other such insignia, 
hinting at the professional career of the de- 
ceased. The sums of money spent on these 
great ponderous symbolical monuments are often 
very large. But who that has groaned in pre- 
sence of some hideous specimen of sepulchral 
bad taste, some terrible combination of cherubs 
and skeletons, of scythes and hour-glasses, of 
broken columns and ponderous marble clouds, 
and who has at the same time felt the beauty 
of one of these flower-begirt graves, will not 
testify to the superiority of the gardener’s work 
over that of the stonemason ? 

There is, too, a symbolism in the intro- 
duction of flowers here which makes them 
specially fit. These plants have come up from 
a root which itself was buried in the earth in 
order that the flower which we admire might 
bloom. They were put into the ground in the 
form of seed or bulb with no beauty about them 
to win our admiration, but they come up in due 
time arrayed in such splendour of decoration as 
cannot fail to fill us with admiration first, and 
then, as we think longer, with hope. They are 
grasses of the field whose perishable nature have 
been made before now to typify the insecurity 
of human life. Moreover, they suggest, at least, 
a certain continued supervision, a daily tending 
and care which favour the idea that those to 
whose memory they are sacred, are still held in 
recollection by their friends. 

Let our “ gardens of the dead,” then, be reall 
gardens in the ordinary acceptation of the weal. 
It is terrible, at best, that act of hiding away in 
the grave the bodies of those we have loved, re- 
membering that the very lips which we have 
kissed, and the hands which we have held in ours, 
are lying there in the cold wet earth, when the 
days are dark and the nights are stormy. A 
grievous thought always, and one to which man’s 
nature may not altogether be reconciled. But 
let us do all that lies with us to make this thought 
more endurable, and divest the place where those 
whom we have cared for are laid, and where we 
must one day lie ourselves, of all that is ghastly 
and repulsive externally—of everything that can 
strengthen that natural fear of death which is 
strong within us always. 





FAR AT SEA. 


I. 

“An!” TI says, “ you’ve been a hard and a 
bitter mother to me; and yet it goes again the 
grit to turn one’s back upon you. I’ve toiled 
on, and lived hard, and yet you’ve always 
showed me a cold, cruel face;” and as I said 
that, feeling quite heartsick, I leans my elbows 
on the side o’ the ship, and my chin on my 
hands, and has a long, long look at the old 
country as we was leaving—perbaps to see 
no more. 

I looked round, and there stood plenty, tearful- 
eyed and sad with all the lines of sorrow marked 
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in their foreheads, while I could see lips trem- 
bling and breasts working with the pain they 
could hardly keep down. And then I don’t 
know how it was, but it seemed to me tliat we 
thought together the same sad things, and that 
I knew their thoughts and they knew mine. 
There was all the old life—plain as could be ; and 
then came the long, long struggle with sickness, 
and death, and want; and I knew that people 
said such poor folk should not marry, and many 
another bitter word, as if it was wrongful to love 
and try to be happy. The wind whistled 
through the ropes Rens our heads, and the 
clouds seemed gathering, too, in our hearts, for 
though the bitterness was gone, I could see 
plenty of sorrow and sadness all around. 

“Won't do, my lad,” I says, rousing up, 
and wetting both hands as if [ meant work ; 
and then I goes down in the steerage to try 
and make things a bit comfortable, for you see 
all the poor things were in a most miserable 
state. me was ill, some down-hearted, some 
drunk and foolish, some drunk and noisy, some 
drunk and quarrelsome. Then there was chil- 
dren crying, and women scolding, and altogether 
it was anything but a cheering prospect for the 
night, for, as you may say, we weren’t shook 
down into shape yet. 

“Good time coming,” I says cheerily; and 
having no young ones of my own, I set to, to 
help them as had. I got hold of a young shaver 
—about two and a half, I should think—and he 
was a-letting go right away as if he’d got all the 
trouble in the ship in his precious young head. 
But he soon turned quiet, playing with my 
knife, and all at polly finds as he’d made a 
hammock o’ me, and had gone off as sound as 
a church. During the next three days its 
mother was very ill, poor thing, and I had to 
regularly mind the little one ; and I did, too. 

Well, ’tisn’t a very pleasant life in the 
steerage of an emigrant ship bound for New 
Zealand, ’specially if the weather’s abit 
rough; and so we found it. For the next 
morning, when I went on deck, there was a stiff 
breeze lowing, the ship heeling over; and as 
I thought the night before, so it was—there was 
nothing in sight but waves all round. One 
sailor did point to something which he said was 
home, but it might have been a cloud. 

The fourth night had come, and as I lay in 
my berth listening to the “wash wash” of the 
water past the side ofthe ship, the creaking and 
groaning of the timbers, and every now and 
then the heavy bump of a wave against the 
side, I couldn’t help thinking what a little there 
was between us and death; and somehow or 
other the serious thoughts that came kept me 
wide awake. 

It was two bells, I think they call it, for 
they don’t count time as we do ashore, when all 
at once I could hear as there was a great bustle 
up on deck, where all through the watches of 
the night everything’s mostly very quiet. Then 
there came a good deal of tramping about and 
running to and fro; so I gets out of my berth, 
slips on one or two things, and goes cautiously 





up the ladder and gets my head above the hatch- 
way, and then in a moment I saw what was up, 
and it gave me such a shock that I nearly let 
go my hold and fell back into the steerage. 
There was a thick cloud of smoke issuing out 
from between the hatches, right in the centre of 
the ship ; and almost before T could thoroughly 
realise it all, or make myself believe as it was 
true, a woman ran shrieking along the deck in 
her night-dress, and calling out those fearful 
words on board ship— 

“ Fire! fire! fire!” 

Hundreds of miles from land, standing on a 
few nailed-together pieces of wood, and them 
burning beneath your feet. 

T couldn’t help it: all my bitter feelings of 
—e ill used came back, and I says to my- 
self : 

* Your usual luck, mate; wouldn’t be you if 

ou weren’t unfortunate. But never mind; you 
have your choice, fire or water.” And then I 
thought of the danger, and I ketches myself such 
a thump in the chest, and rolls up my sleeves, 
and goes up to the captain as was busy giving 
his orders. 

** What shall I do?” I says. 

“Pump!” he shouts; “and fetch a dozen 
more up.” 

Lord bless you! I[had’em up in no time from 
amongst the crying women; and I found time, 
too, to get the women and children up on deck in 
the poop, which was furthest from the hatches, 
where the smoke kept pouring out, besides 
which the wind took it away from them. 

There was plenty of shrieking and screaming 
at first; but they had got the right man in the 
right place when they chose that captain, for he 
runs to the poop, where all the shivering things 
was a-standing, and with a few words he quiets 
them. Then he runs to the men as was scuf- 
fling about, here, there, and everywhere, and gets 
them all together; and then at last he gets a 
line of fellows with buckets, a lot more at the 
pumps, and some more at the little engine as 
was there; and then when all was ready , and 
every man standing still at his post, he goes 
with some more to the hatches and drags up a 
couple, when up rose a regular pillar of fire and 
smoke, with a snaky quiet movement, and in a 
moment every face was lit up, and there was 
quite a glare spreading far out to sea. Sails, 
cordage, masts, everything seemed turned into 
gold. For a moment I couldn’t help forgetting 
the danger, and thinking what a beautiful sight 
it was; when directly after there was a regular 
ringing cheer, the engine and pumps went 
“clang-clang,” and the water was teemed into 
the burning hold from bucket and engine-nozzle. 

How the water hissed and sputtered! while 
volumes of smoke and steam rushed up where 
it had been all flame but a moment before, and 
as we saw this we cheered; but we’d nothing 
to cheer for; it was only the fire gathering 
strength; and then, as though laughing at the 
water we poured in, it came dashing, and crawl- 
ing, and running up, licking the edges of the 
hatchway, and setting on fire the tarpaulins at 
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the sides, and then it began to shoot and leap 
up as if to catch at the cordage and sails. 

“Pour it in, my lads,” shouted the captain. 
** Don’t be afraid ; we shan’t run short of water, 
like they do at your London fires.” 

“No,” says a chap on my side; “and there 
ain’t no running away into the next street.” 

Then I saw the captain run to the man at 
the wheel, and he changed the course of the 
ship, so that all the smoke and flame went over 
the side ; and then at it we went, sending in the 
water at a tremendous rate, but to all appear- 
ance it did no good—not a bit. 

“Now, my lads,” says the captain, “ with a 
will;” and then we cheered again; and that 
noble fellow stood with the engine-nozzle in his 
hand, leaning right over the fiery hole, where 
the flames darted out, scorching him, and there 
he stood battling with them, and aiming the 
water where he thought best. 

You see I stood close aside him, so that I 
could see all as he did—a brave fellow—and it 
was hot, too. You know I was taking the 
buckets as they were passed to me, and send- 
ing the water in with a regular splash as 
far as I could every time; and the captain 
nodded at me every now and then, and, “ Well 
done!” he says, when it was him as ought to 
have had the praise. 

It was like looking down into the mouth of a 
furnace; and, as far as I could see, we might 
just as well have been playing with a couple of 

oy’s squirts; but I knew enough of duty to 
feel what I ought to do; and though I'd have 
liked to have been aside the wife to comfort her, 
my duty was to stand there a pouring in that 
there water till I couldn’t do it no longer ; and 
the more it didn’t seem no good, the more I 
warmed up—obstinate like—and meant to try; 
for I didn’t see any fun in being beaten off by a 
few flames and sparks, while the look as I got 
now and then from the captain went right 
through me, and in went the water. 

All at once a lot of the sailors stops pumping 
and one shouts out: 

“?Tain’t no good, mates. Boats*out!” 

But he hadn’t hardly said it, before I saw the 
captain dart back; and then there was a bright 
light as the copper branch of the hose - pipe 
flashed through the air, and then down came 
the sailor on the deck. 

“Back to your work, men,” sang out the 
captain ; “and let a man go to the boats if he 
dares!” And then they stood hanging about, 
muttering, and one Dutch chap pulls out a knife, 
Just at the same minute, too, a couple of the 
sailors as had been handing me the buckets 
strikes work too, a-saying they’d be hanged 
if they’d stop there and be frizzled. 

I felt that if the men did as they liked, 
it would be all over with us; and that meant 
a regular rush to the boats, while the poor 
women and children were left to burn; so 
what did I do but I ups with the leather 
bucket I had in my hand—I’ve often laughed 
since—and brings it down like a ’stinguisher 
right on the top of number one’s head; as to 





t’other—he was a little chap, and I’m six foot 
and pretty strong—I gets hold of him by the 
scruff of the neck and strap of his trousers, and 
afore he knew where he was, I had him up in 
the air and over the hole where the flames were 
pouring up, and so close, too, that he could feel 
the scorching ; and then ——L ain’t much given 
to se tay I rapped out something fierce, 
that if he didn’t oa Vd hurl him in. 

Lord, you should have heard what a shriek 
there was as the fellow twisted about like an 
eel to get away, and then I put him a little 
nearer ; when he begged and prayed to be put 
down, and he’d work till he dropped ; and then 
up comes the captain, for he’d bolted off into 
the cabin, but now rushed out again with a 
revolver in each hand. 

** Well done, my man,” he shouts to me, for 
he saw what I did; and then he gives me one 
of the pistols, and swore he’d shoot the first 
man as disobeyed, and I’m blessed if I didn’t 
believe he would, if they’d have tried it on ; but 
they didn’t, but began pumping away like mad 
again, and we two went to work pouring in the 
water, while 1’m sure I heard a regular groan 
from the captain, though his face was like a bit 
0’ wood. 

This, didn’t take above five minutes; but I 
believe it lost us the ship, though we had seemed 
to make such a little impression when we turned 
on the water. But five minutes at such a time 
was ruin; the flame rose higher and higher, and 
the heat was awful; so that do what we would, 
we were beat back, and instead of a quiet 
crawling flame now, there was a regular roar, 
and the wind set towards the great fiery tongues 
in a fierce draught. 

“Stick to it, my man,” says the captain, in a 
low voice. “It’s our only chance.” 

“And I wouldn’t give much for it, sir,” I 
says, in the same tone. 

“Hush!” he says; and then to the men, 
“Pump away, my lads!” 

They pumped away hearty enough, and kept 
trying on a cheer; but it soon could be seen 
with half an eye that the ship must go, for the 
flames darted up, and, almost before you knew 
it, the rigging was on fire, and the tongues like 
leaping from rope to rope, till the tarry things 
blazed furiously, right up to the mainmast-head, 
and little fiery drops of burning tar kept falling 
on to the deck, or cissing into the sea; while 
for far enough off, out into the dark night, the 
great flaky sparks went flying along, for all the 
world like a beautiful golden snow-storm. 

“There,” says the captain, throwing down 
the copper branch with which he had played on 
the fire, and shaking his fist right in the flames, 
so that they must have burnt it, “there,” he 
says, savagely, “I’ve fought it out with you, 
and you’ve beat! Now for life saving!” 

And then, quietly and coolly, he had one 
boat lowered down, with the first mate in and a 
crew of sailors, and the shrieking women and 
children lowered in, while the quict ones he 
kept back. Then there was a water-cask and a 
lot. of biscuit-bags thrown in, and that boat, 
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well loaded, pushed off on the calm sea, and 
lay to, watching us. Then the second mate was 
ordered into the second boat, with a crew of 
sailors; water and bags of biscuit were thrust 
in; and then, well: loaded with women and 
children, and one or two of the men passengers, 
that was carefully lowered down, unhooked, and 
pushed off. 

The other two boats were not swung over 
the sides, but lay between the masts of the ship, 
right in the middle of the deck, and were full of 
stores and odd things put there to be out of the 
way; but the captain and men left soon had 
tackling fastened to the boat that was right in 
front of the fire, and it was hauled up, swung 
clear, and lowered down with a couple of men 
in, and they rowed it back to the hinder part of 
the ship, while we who had been launching it 
had to make a regular dash through the flames, 
which now extended nearly across the deck. 
One man, however, did not dare come through; 
but plunged overboard and swam after the boat 
till he was took in. 

“ Now then,” said the captain; and the rest 
of the women were slung down. 

I did not mean to go as long as I could help 
the captain ; and then half a dozen of the men 
passengers were lowered down, and they were 
just going to shove off, when I shouts out— 

“Stop !” and the captain turns round angrily 
to me; and I says, “ No water!” 

Sure enough they had none, and a little cask 
that stood on the deck was slung down, and 
they were going to shove off again, when I 
heard a shriek as went through and through 
me, and saw a bright glare; the man at the 
rudder leaned over, while at the same moment 
there was a roar and a rush of fearful light, 
and the great mainmast blazing from top to 
bottom, and covered with burning rope and 
canvas, toppled over towards where the boat 
lay, for the fire had been eating into it below 
deck for long enough. It was all in a moment, 
and like the flashing of some great sheet of 
lightning, as in the midst of a wild and fearful 
ery it fell right towards the boat. 


II. 


That was a fearful moment, that was, and we 
held our breath with terror; and I—I could 
not help it—I covered my face with my hands 
and dared not look, till I heard a loud cheer, 
and saw the boat safely floating within a very 
few yards of the half-extinct mast which had 
narrowly missed falling upon the little haven of 
safety. 

And now they were going to get the last boat 
out, and the three others lay off at a little dis- 
tance, while above the hoarse orders of the cap- 
tain there was the crackling and roar of the 
flames, now leaping up ata fearful rate. And 
yet it was a sp endid sight, in spite of the hor- 
ror; for every now and then pieces of the copper 
wire rope used in the rigging regularly caught 
fire, and burned with a most beautiful blue 
light, brighter than in any firework I ever saw; 





while now the foremast had taken fire, and the 
flames were tearing along the rigging till the 
ropes seemed illuminated with little beads and 
tongues of fire. The heat grew awful, and every 
now and then pieces of blazing rope, spars, and 
blocks fell red-hot and glowing into the sea, to 
send up little columns of hissing steam. ‘The 
whole of the centre of the ship was now on fire, 
and the flames rose prodigiously, floating off, 
and flashing amidst the clouds of smoke; while 
far away, still lightly flitted and spun about the 
golden flaky snow, eddying amongst the smoke, 
and darting far on high, in the most beautiful 


way imaginable. 

I think I said before how the tremendous 
heat caused a regular draught to set towards 
the fire, so that as you were almost scorched 
before, the wind came with quite a cold rush 
behind; but then, how it made the flames roar 
again, and burn more fiercely than ever! It 
was a sickening sight; for every now and then 
the cruel forky tongues seemed to keep lappin, 
at and threatening us, and then dancing an 
licking everything up, as if iu devilish joy at the 
prospect of soon devouring us poor sinners. 

It was a horrible sight, and though I didn’t 
show it, yet I could feel my heart sink every 
time I was idle for a few moments, when 
went at it again like a savage. I didn’t go 
down on my knees to pray ; but—I don’t know 
—I ‘think I prayed earnestly in my heart then, 
and though r would gladly lowe been with the 
wife safe in the other boat, yet I couldn’t feel 
as it was suited with a fellow’s duty to leave 
such a man as that captain had showed himself 
all in the lurch; so I says to myself : 

“Be a man, too, Phil;” and I did try to, 
anyhow. 

All at once the flames seemed to veer round, 
and began blowing towards us, while the posi- 
tion of the boats was changed; and I couldn’t 
understand it, till I saw the captain run from 
helping to get the last boat—the one as was on 
the deck close to the mizenmast — over the 
side ; and then I found it was the man had left 
_ steering wheel, and had run up towards the 

oat. 

“Back!” I heard the captain say; “ back, 
or I'll fire !” 

“Fire away, cap,” says the man, sulkily; 
“one may just as well die by fire one way as 
another, and I won’t stand there and be burnt.” 
And then the captain’s hand—the one as held 
the pistol—fell down by his side, and he looked 
regularly done. 

“ What’s up?” I says. “Can I do?” and I 
followed the captain to the wheel, which he 
turned so as to put the head of the ship right 
once more; and as he did it, she just changed 
round again; but while all this had been going 
on, the mizen or third mast took fire, and now 
was blazing away fiercely. 

*“ Hold on here, my man,” says the captain, 
“and keep the wheel just as it is. That’s 
right ; hold the spokes firm; and if her head 
swings round, call to me to come and help 
you.” 
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* All right,” I says; “but mind, I don’t 
understand it a bit.’ And now my troubles 
seemed to begin; for though it was bad enough 
to be bustling about fancying that the ship 
would either go down or you’d be burnt every 
moment, yet to stand stock-still holding on to 
the spokes of that wheel was awful, and do 
what [ would to stop it, aregular tremble came 
all over me, and my knees kept on shake, shake, 
shake. 

They got the boat over the side, and then 
the men rushed over one another to get in, and 
it was only by stamping about and hitting at 
them that the captain got the poor chaps to take 
in the things they wanted ; such as food, which 
he fetched out of the cabin himself; and water, 
which they did sling in, but dropped one little 
cask overboard. But, one way or another, he 
got them at last to take in a good many things 
such as they’d want, and a compass; and then, 
with three more men, he rushed down to. the 
cabin again for more food—biscuit-bags—saying 
as the other boats would want more, and that 
we must supply em. And then up they came 
staggering and shaking, one man with a little 
water-keg, and the captain with a side o’ bacon, 
and two men with bags o’ biscuit; and they 
goes to the side, and I wished my job was done 
as I saw ’em go. 

All at once one of the men gives a yell, 
throws down his bag, and leaps bang overboard, 
and the others, running after him, did so too; 
and then I could see that the cowardly beggars 
had pushed off—for they lay close under the 
side, where I couldn’t see *em before, and now 
they were rowing hard to get away, and I could 
see that the boat was so full that the least thing 
must make her fill and sink. 

It was pitiful to hear the shrieks of those 
poor fellows as was left behind, as they swam 
with all their might to get up to the boat, and 
it was pitiful to see, for it was as light as day, 
and the waves that gently rose and fell seemed 
waves of blood—glowing blood—with golden 
crests as they softly broke. But though one man 
swam so fast that he got up to the boat, they 
pushed him off with the oars; and then I saw 
him cling to them, and one man pulled out a 
knife to stab at him if he came nearer; while 
just then I saw the boat-hook rise up and fall 
with a heavy thud on the poor chap’s head, 
and he went under, and I said, “ God help him !” 
for he came up no more. 

There were two more swimming after them, 
and when the next saw all this, he just turned 
round, and looked back at the ship, and paddled 
with his hands a bit, and then stretching them 
straight up towards the sky, he gave one wild 
bitter shriek, and he went under ; and this time 
I tried to say, “God help him!” but it was 
only my lips that moved. 

here was the other, though, a fine lust 
young fellow, and as soon as he saw what took 
place he turned off to the left and tried to reach 
the nearest boat of the other three; and man- 
fully he swam for it, raising himself well up in 
the water at every stroke, and gradually lessen- 











ing the distance till he got close up to the stern, 
where I could see quite plain some one holding 
out his hands to him, and he was took aboard 
the boat. 

Now all this took place in a very few minutes; 
and, in spite of the danger, we, the two last on 
board, could not help stopping to gaze at the 
terrible incident ; but now the captain comes 
up and takes my hand, and says : 

“ Brother, it was a cowardly, cruel, selfish 
action; and I don’t know but what I’d rather 
die with a brave man than live with curs.” 

I know my hand shook, but I don’t think 
my voice did, though I thought of life being 
sweet, as I said to him, 

“Ts it very hard to die, captain ?” 

“Yes,” he says, “I believe it is, to a strong 
man ; and as God gave us life, and we’ve done 
our duty so far, why we must finish it by trying 
to save two more.” 

* But how ?” I says, getting hold of him. 

** Don’t leave the wheel,” he says; and then, 
again, “ But it don’t matter—she makes no 
way. Lend a hand here.” 

And I helped him, and together, roasting 
almost, we dragged three great fowl-coops and 
a grating to the side, and he tied them together 
ae them, hé called it—in no time; then 
we shoved them overboard; and as the vessel 
slowly swung round, we were out o’ sight o’ the 
boats, which were about a quarter of a mile off. 
He had a rope to the coops so that they could 
not float off, and as he told me, I slid down on 
to them and squatted there trembling, while he 
lowered down to me the little water-keg, some 
rope, the bacon, and two of the biscuit-bags. 
Then he pitched some loose pieces of wood- 
work and the cover of the cabin stairs and a 
hutch thing and tarpaulin inte the water by 
me; slid down the rope, and was by my side 
in a few minutes ; with the coops sinking about, 
so that I was glad to lower myself ito the 
water and hold on. 

“ That’s right,” he says, opening his knife 
with his teeth and cutting the rope, and then 
getting the tarpaulin and bits of wood and 
things in the centre in the handiest way pos- 
sible—same as only asailor could do. He tells 
me to hold on tight, and then lowering himself 
into the water he pushes off from the burning 
ship and begins swimming and guiding our bit 
of raft away very slowly, but still further and 
further off. 

*T’ll lash the coops and the grating to- 
gether,” he says, “as soon as we're out of 
danger.” 

“Out of danger!” I says; “and when will 
that be ?” 

“ Well,” he says, “I mean when we are out 
of reach of being sucked down when she sinks.” 

* Will she sink ?” I says. 

“Yes,” he says, “and before long now ;” and 
then he went on swimming hard, while I could 
do nothing but watch first the boats and then 
the burning ship. 

It was grand, though awful, to see the noble 
vessel standing there like a pyramid of fire 
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whose heat we could yet feel on our scorched 

faces. From every part now the flames were 

rushing, even from the cabin windows beneath 

where I had so lately been standing, and I could 

hardly keep from shuddering as I thought of the 
wfal danger. 

It was , we work forcing the raft through 
the water on account of the breeze which set 
towards the ship; but we got further and 
further away, and were some distance off when 
the mizen-mast went blazing over the side; but 
still the captain said we were not safe, and 
swam on till we could not feel the breeze; and 
at length panting and exhausted he hung on 
motionless, and said we must risk it now. 

Then we were both silent, and watched the 
boats now further away from us, and the blazing 
ship seeming to be the centre of a glorious 
ring of light, on the outside of which like sparks 
we all lay waiting for the end we knew was soon 
to come. Everywhere else was dark as pitch, 
not even a star to be seen, while the waves just 
rose and curled a little over as they washed 
against our raft: excepting the dull roar and 
crackle of the flames, everything was as still as 
death. 

All at once I started, for the captain spoke 
sadly as he looked at his vessel ; out of the 
silence his voice sounded wild and strange : 

“Tf I'd had a crew like you, my man, [ think 
we could have saved her;” and then he spoke 
no more, for just then, from being quite still, the 
good ship seemed to roll a little towards us, and 
then to the other side, slowly, and as if just 
bending to the breeze ; and then we could almost 
see the water creeping up her burning sides as 
clouds of steam arose; and with one calm 
steady dip forward she seemed to plunge right 
down beneath the golden waters. Then there 
was a rising and falling of the sea, and a deep, 
dense darkness, out of which close by me came 
one of the bitterest, heart-tearing sobs I ever 
heard from the breast of man; and I did not 
speak, for I felt that it was the captain sorrow- 
—— the loss of his good ship. 

or a good piece the silence was as deep as 
the darkness, and then the captain was the first 
to break it in quite a cheerful voice : 

“Can you lay your hand on the rope?” he 
says; and I passed it to him, and then I could 
hear him in the dark busily at work tying and 
fastening ; and at last he says: ‘ Now crawl on 
again ; it will bear you better ;” and faint and 
wearily I managed to crawl on, and lay with my 
legs in the water and my head on the bag of 
biscuit ; and directly after I felt him crawl on 
too, and we took hold of hands and lay there in 
the deep darkness while he said that prayer out 
aloud in such a soft, deep voice—that prayer 
as we first learnt kneeling down years ago by 
our mother’s knee. When he came to “De- 
liver us from evil,” he stopped short; and soon, 
worn out there in the great ocean, floating on a 





few pieces of wood, we both felt in Whose hands 
we were, and slept till the warm bright sun 
shone upon us and told us that another day 
was here. 

The first thing the captain did was to stand 
up and look round, and then he said he could 
see only one boat; but he hoisted up one of 
the pieces of wood, and wedged it in the coop 
with a handkerchief flying at the top, after 
which we made a he meal of the biscuit, 
raw bacon, and water. After this the captain 
got one of the coops on the other, and by bind- 
ing and lashing, he made a much higher and 
better raft, so that we could keep our biscuit 
and bacon out of the water and sit dry our- 
selves. 

And so we lay all that day till towards evening, 
when we found that the boat was coming to- 
wards us, and just at dusk it was within hail; 
and if ever I’d felt hopeful or joyful before in 
my life, it was then. They had no room for us, 
but they took us in tow, and the weather keep- 
ing calm, we all rowed and worked in turns, 
steering according to the captain’s direction for 
the nearest land; for when our turn came we 
two went into the boat, and two others came 
out on to the raft, and so we toiled on for days, 
when one morning there was a joyful cry : 

* A sail! a sail!” 

And it was, too, within a mile of us, plainer 
and plainer as that glorious sun rose; and then 
some laughed, some cried, and one or two 
seemed half mad with joy, as after a while 
she ran down towards us, picked us up, and 

roved to be a British man-of-war, homeward 
ound. 

In another week I was back in the port 
I left, without clothes, without money, but 
with as good and true a friend in Captain Ellis 
as ever walked. I had life, and with it came 
hope; and somehow, since then, things have 
eae pe with me in the old country—the old 

ome that I once left to go far at sea. 
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